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Foreword 



The Pennsylvania Heritage Affairs Commission 
takes great pleasure in preseiiting these proa^- 
ings for tte first Governor's Conference on Eth- 
nicity, held in June 1990 in Harrisburg. Tltis 
volume will serve as a record of the event and a 
stimulus for continued public discussion of the 
many issues we face as a multi-cultural iociety. 

These proceedings include edited transcripts of 
each speaker's remarks, as well as questions and 
discussion during plenary sessions. Discussion 
sessions on ethnidty and public policy have been 
distilled into the policy recommendations they of- 
fered, presented in Section X of the proceedings. 
Every attempt has been made to insure that these 
proceedings reflect tte statements and intent of 
conference speakers and participants. Each 
speaker had the opportunity to review edited 
transcripts of their remarks, and all conference 
participants received a set of diaft policy recom- 
mendations for review and comment. Several 
speakers took the opportunity to expand or clarify 
points they had made in their oral presentations, 
and numerous participants offered insightful com- 
ments to the policy recommendations. 

These proceedings and policy recommenda- 
tions will be a particularly valuable tool to the 
1 leritage Affairs Commission itself, as they offer us 
the guidance of x«x)gnized specialists and com- 
munity leaders. The Commission will seek to es- 
tablish priorities, strategies and timetables based 
on these policy recommendations for continued 
work with other state agencies. 

The impact of the Governor's vTonfereace on 
Ethnicity can be felt in many ways cjlready through 
a heightened awareness among many state agen- 
cies of the importance of considering cultural 
heritage issues. Commission staff continues to 
work with such agencies as the departments of 
Aging, Conrmunily Affairs, Education, Environ- 
mental Resources, Health, Public Welfare and 
Transportation, as well as the Council on the Arts, 
Historical and Museum Commission and Human 



Relations Commission. The range of issues, all 
tied in some way to cultural sensitivity, is quite 
broad. 

Tt^ origins of this ev^t can be traced back to 
1988 wlwn newly appointed members to a restruc- 
tured Heritage Af/airs Commission sought a 
vehicle for grater public attention to issues of eth- 
nic diversity in our society. Commission members 
worked dilig^tly to create an intmial committee 
structure which brought focus to issues of conser- 
vation of cultural heritage resources, culturally 
sensitive delivery of health care and human ser- 
vices, inter-ethnic relations, and multi-cultural 
education. These standing committees, chaired by 
Tom Jones, David Hufford, Frank Liu, and Andy 
Chen, r^pectively, defined their goals broadly, yet 
with consideration to the particular needs and ex- 
perience of particular ethnic communities. We 
regret the passing of Chuck Cubelic, a valued 
Commission member who contributed greatly to 
the early formulation of the multi-cultural educa- 
tion committee. 

The conference was many months in planning: 
conceptualizing, identifying S|:^akers, securing 
funding support, and innumerable logistical 
details. Commission members played key roles at 
all of these stages. The conference would not have 
been possible without their commitment. 

The Governor's Conference on Ethnicity drew 
nearly three hundred pwple from a wide array of 
ethnic and wrupational backgrounds. The cul- 
tural diversity among conference participants mir- 
rored the broader society, and though participants 
found much common ground in their discussion of 
the issues, there was also tension and confronta- 
tion. It would have been unrealistic to expect that 
so many advocates of so many ethnic groups could 
get together without Uiere being some kind of con- 
frontation. What struck people more, as reported 
in private comments and through conference 
evaluation forms, was that there was so much com- 
mon ground. The conference helped individuals 
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build networks of contacts necessary to create 
broad coalitions. Such coalition building is a re- 
quired if we are going to meet the challenges of an 
increasingly multi-cultural society. 

I would like to express my gratitude to Gover- 
nor Casey and Lieutenant Governor Singel for 
their personal commitment and leadership which 
helped make this conference possible. 

I would like to acknowledge the hard work and 
commitment of the many individuals who helped 
to make the Governor's Confer«\ce on Ethnidty a 
reality. A special word of thanks goes to Jean 
Greco, wlu: cerved as Conference Chairperson and 
facilitated the many conference arrangements. 
Recognition must be given to Suzanne Stallings, 
PH AC intern, Jacqueline Y. Clark, PH AC secretary, 
and Gina McBean, Special Assistant to the 
Lieutenant Governor. 

We owe a special thanks to the moderators and 
speakers, and to the eight individuals who ably led 
the discussion groups on ethnicity and public 
policy: 

Michael D. Blum, Nationalities Service Center, 
Philadelphia 

E>ebbie Darden, Division of Park and Resource 
Planning, National Park Service 

Elaine Eff, Cultural Conservation Program, 
Maryland Division of Historical and Cultural 
Programs 



M. Mark Stolarik, Balch Institute for E.hnic 
Studies 

Jerome Taylor, Institute for the Black Family, 
UnivCTMty of Pittsburgh 

Vuong Gia Thuy, Indo-Chinese American Coun- 
cil, Philadelphia 

David E Washburn, Multi-Cultural Education 
Center, Bloom^urg University of Pennsyl- 
vania 

Monsigiwr John Yurcisin, American Carpatho- 
Russian Orthodox Greek Catholic Dioc^ 

I would also like to tliax\k Adam Knobler and 
Jennifer Gardn^ of \he Commi^^on staff for their 
unfailing efforts during the arduous process of 
transcribing and editing these proceedings; PH AC 
staff members Amy Sk<llman, Doris Dyen and 
Adam Knobler for their helpful comments during 
editing; and ihe staff of the Community Affairs 
press office for their assistance in preparing this 
volume for publication. 

Shalom Staub 
November 1,1990 
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Welcoming Remarks 



Lt Governor Mark S. Singel 

Good Morning, everybody. I deeply appreciate 
your being here. As Chairman of the Pennsylvania 
Heritage Affairs Commission. I welcome you to 
the first Governor's Conference on Ethnicity. My 
observation is that this event is already a resound- 
ing success. Just to have a gathering of this caliber 
and diversity of academicians, scholar's, prac- 
titioners and people who are dedicated to issues of 
ethnicity and culture in Pennsylvania is a tremen- 
dous acccmplishm^t. 

Before I do anything else, let me stop and thank 
all of you who played a part in making this hap- 
pen, particularly the members of the Heritage Af- 
fairs Commission who are with us today and who 
are listed in your program documents, and Dr. 
Shalom Staub, the executive director of the Pen- 
nsylvania Heritage Affairs Commission, his very 
capable staff including Amy Skillman and Doris 
Dyen, Jean Greco who served as Conference Chair- 
man to oversee the many local arrangements, and 
so many people who worked so hard to put this 
together. I'm very confident that this is going to 
fulfill every expectation that you have. 1 know 
we're going to enpy each other's company for the 
duration of th^e two days. 

My own position has always been that Pennsyl- 
vania is blessed with a rich and diverse cultural 
tradition. That we have in Pennsylvania a 
tapestry: a beautiful work of art that is composed 
of a numlw of different influences and we're 
delighted by all pf them. But the purpose of this 
conference is not just to celebrate but also to issue 



a call for action. It is our hope that the seminars 
are substantive. It is our hope tlvit we tackle the 
various issues relating to cultural education and 
inter-ethnic relations and tl^ array of other topics 
that are on the agenda for the i^xt two days. Eth- 
nicity is a by-woid in Pennsylvania, and I'm proud 
to gather all of us together in this very special 
session. 

There is anotho* gentleman that desei es the 
credit and de^rves the praise for his leadership 
and his recognition of the critical role that our 
di verity of cultures plays in Pennsylvania. When 
Governor Robert Casey asked me to chair the 
Heritage Affairs Commission, he made it very clear 
to me that it was not to be window dressing, not to 
be a typical showcase where we run a few festivals 
every year and pat ourselv^ on the back. It was 
supposed to be a policy formulating organization, 
an agency of individuals who are truly concerned 
with moving their r^pective communities for- 
ward. I'm very proud to say that since the 
reconstitution of the Heritage Affairs Commission, 
thaf s exactly what we've achieved. Today, with 
this conference, we take a giant step in moving 
forward in that direction. The English poet and 
critic, Matthew Arnold said, "I am, rbove all, a 
believer in culture." Governor Robert P. Casey is a 
believer in culture, and it is his leadership and his 
directions that have allowed us to move forward as 
rapidly as we have. It is with a great deal of 
pleasure that I introduce to you Pennsylvania's 
leading Irish- American citizen, the Governor of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, Robert P. Caspy. 
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opening Remarks 



Governor Robert P. Casey 

Thank you very much. Lieutenant Governor 
Singel. I want to express my thanks and commen- 
dation to you and to all of those who have made 
this event possible. A special word of welcome to 
everyone in the audience aiui to all of those who 
are going to be working here for the i^xt two days 
on what is surely an outstanding event — an his- 
toric event in the life of our Commonwealth. 

If s an honor for me to be here to welcome all of 
you, leaders in communities i rom throughout our 
Commonwealth who are interested in r, fleeting 
on the diversity that makes this such a great state 
and the relevance of that diversity to current is- 
sues and problems, and to the future of this Com- 
monwealth and our children. We share many 
values. We have a commitment to ideas like jus- 
tice and equal opportunity and basic respect for 
the unique heritage of our famili^. 

This conference is a tangible refltction of our 
shared belief that state government is repre- 
sentative of all the pjeople, sensitive to their needs 
and proud of their diversity. And state govern- 
ment should be the leader of efforts and policies 
designed to be responsive and sensitive to that 
diversity in the execution of public policy. I think 
these are some of the things you will be talking 
about over the next two days. We have, of course, 
great reason to celebrate our diversity. And 
tomorrow evening we'll be honoring five of our 
fellow citizens who have encouraged and en- 
riched the celebration of tliat diversity. 

Much of your work over the next two days 
focuses on how we can foster better under- 
standing, better communication, among our many 
different voices. I can't think of a more important 
task. And it comes at a unique time in our history. 
We witr^s events all across the globe that a few 
short years ago would have seemed impossible. 
From the dramatic crumbling of walls in eastern 
Europe to the cry for democracy by the Chinese 



students. Pertiaps even more remarkable, the a)n- 
tinuing eroidon of apartl^id in South Africa, the 
gradual collapse of a sy^em rooted in racial dif- 
ferences and ethnic hostility. But the struggle to 
create equality and freedom for all people con- 
tinues not only in South Africa and China and 
eastern Europe, but right here in Pennsylvania. 

That is a sad commentary in many respects, 
because we have worked very hard to fight 
prejudice and injustice in ttiis Commonwealth. In- 
deed, we are a Commonwealth which led the 
world towaid the idea of tolerance and diversity. 
That was the ideal, the very central notion of the 
holy experiment that William Penn began here 
over three centuries ago. As a Quaker, he was 
very much a minority in his native England. He 
became a true pioneer in advocating the central 
value of a pluralistic society. So his is another 
lesson we must return to today and tomorrow, 
because we still see intolerance in our midst. We 
still see bigotry and hatred and fear and violence 
because of racial and ethnic differences. We see 
even renewed activity by the Ku Klux Klan in 
parts of Pennsylvania. Small as their numbers 
may be, they spread a hatred, a hatred which has 
no place in the Pennsylvania family. 

We see growing racial tensions on some of our 
college campuses. We see more examples of ra- 
cially and ethnically motivated violence and in- 
timidation in some of our neighbori^;X)ds. Across 
the globe we can see |>eople once jailed as dissi- 
dents now speaking out as leaders of newborn 
democracies, speaking out against repression and 
against racism. And we, too, must Sfxrak out 
against ti^se divisions that remain among us here 
at home. We must condemn violence and reject 
intimidation, repudiate bigotry and denounce 
prejudice in all of its forms against any person or 
any group. Because that is not the Pennsylvania 
that we know and love. That is not the kind of 
Pennsylvania our parents and grandparents built 
and handed down to us. And that is not the kind 
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of Pennsylvania we want to leave to our children. 
The Pennsylvania we want to build is one wl^re 
we love each otter more and fear eadi otter 1^; a 
Pennsylvania which in those immortal words 
judges people by the content of tteir character and 
not the color of their ^cin. That is the Pennsyl- 
vania we both want to see our children and their 
children inherit because we are indeed all created 
equal. And these are not just words on a page, but 
words to live by — all people, all colors and lan- 
guages from all nations and backgrourds* We are 
one Pennsylvania family, with tte same hopes and 



the same dreams and tte same strong and burning 
desire to build a better life for our children in a 
state and nation and a world which, like a family, 
emlH*aces every memba* with love and support, 
with dignity ai^ r^pect. 

I want to salute the Pennsylvania Heritage Af- 
fairs Commission for creating this historic event. 1 
want to thank all of you for being a part of it. I 
IaK)w that the next two days will mark an impor- 
tant moment in tte life of tte Commonwealth and 
tte future of all of its f^ple. 
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Opening Session 



Overview: Governor's Conference on Ethnicity 



Shalom Staub 

Shalom Staub is Executive Director of the Pennsyl- 
vania Heritage Affairs Commission. 

The goal of this Governor's Conference is to 
examine ethnicity and public policy — not just to 
identify problems and inequities, but to begin 
looking for solutions. 

Our cultural heritage (a mosaic, a patchwork, a 
tapestry — but not a melting pot) is made of the 
histories, aspirations, valu», beliefs, and ways of 
living shared within communities whose roots ex- 
tend around the globe* This heritage is not only a 
resource of intrinsic value to conserve but also a 
human resource which can contribute to social ac- 
tion and provide solutions to the dilemmas we 
fnce. 

This confeiience is not an academic exercise; our 
goal is to identify critical issues facing the com- 
munities of our Commonwealth and begin to craft 
practical strategies to respond. We are looking for 
recommendations to bring to policy makers and 
program administrators. Based on our collective 
familiarity with communities, we all have the op- 
portunity to offer well-informed suggestions 
which may later develop into policy and program 
initiatives. 

In order to achieve this end, this conference is 
organized around four broad themes: 

❖ Values and Strategies for the Conservation of 
Cultural Heritage Resources 

❖ Culturally Sensitive Delivery of Human and 
Health Services 

❖ Inter-Ethnic Relations 

❖ Multi-Cultural Education. 



Four plenary sessions, through today and 
tomorrow morning, will develop these themes 
through the perspective of community leaders, 
educators and practitioners. Take your ideas and 
questions from th^ sessions to tomorrow's dis- 
cussion g:t>ups, and in those discussions on eth- 
nicity and public policy, prepare questions and 
issues to take directly to senior admlnist«ation offi- 
cials during the afternoon's policy forum. 

Depite our professional tendencies to special- 
ize, focus, and carve out little cubby-holes of inter- 
est and activity, this conference is designed to look 
at the big picture. Look around you; gathered here 
are p>eople from many different ethnic back- 
grounds and from many professions: health care, 
social services, education, historic preservation, 
law, clergy, planning, tourism, human rights ac- 
tivists, business, academic scholars and students. 
Our diversity here is a r^urce. We need to hear 
each other. Ethnic community members seek to 
give voice to their particular concerns. Prac- 
titioners search for the tools and materials they 
need to better serve their varied constituents. 
Academic scholars have research and resources 
that could contribute to public policy discussions, 
but they do not necessarily have an established 
forum in which to present their ideas and 
strategies. Policy makers and program ad- 
ministrators can benefit from their interaction with 
community members, practitioners, and scholars, 
but perhaps more impx)rtantly, they offer practical 
knowledge of how new ideas can best be imple- 
mented in existing governmental structures. 

For the Heritage Affairs Commission and its 
staff, the end of this conference will begin a new 
chapter in our work to effect more culturally sensi- 
tive ix)licies throughout state government. We 
plan to issue a published d«ijment which will 
present our speakers' and participants' perspec- 
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Governor's Conference on Ethnicity 



tives and recommeiKldtions. We are videotaping 
the conference proceedings to provide for broad 
access to our discussions beyond the immediate 
event. 

But before we offer a culturally sensitive solu- 
tion to our society's problems^ we need a 
framework for understanding ethnicity: what are 
its roots? What historical forces l^ve shaped our 



societ/s cultural make-up? What is the nature of 
into'-group relations? What is the impact of our 
ethnicity on our lives? 

I am pleased to present to you in this opening 
session two nationally recognized scholars whose 
work bears on the subject of ethnicity in America 
and Pennsylvania. 
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Ethnicity in Contemporary America: A Critical Appraisal 



Stephen Steinberg 

Stq^ Steinberg is Processor of Urimn Studies at 
Queens College, City UntDcrsity of New York and the 
author of The Ethnic Myth: Race, Ethnidty and 
Class in Amaica. 

A student in my class on Racial & Ethnic 
Minorities tdd me this story. 

A woman invites some guests to dinnov are) as 
she prepared tide dinner roast, her gue^ iK>ti{»d 
that she lobbed off a diunk of meat and threw it 
away. Puzzled by this apparently gratuitous and 
wasteful act, they asked ho- why she did that. The 
question caught her by surprise— she could only 
say that h^ mother had always done that. Now, 
h^ curi(»ity aroused, she asked 1^ mot)^ tihe 
same question, aiKl got the same answer: her 
mother had always done that. Determined to 
solve the mystery, she finally put the question to 
her immigrant grandmother, who shrugged and 
said: 'The pot was too small.^ 

This story lends itself to different interpreta- 
tions. One could see it as representing the 
autonomous workings of culture — generations 
continuing a practice as a matter of cultural habit, 
independent of tilie exigency tiiat gave rise to it 1 
am inclined to draw a ditferent coiKlusion: that 
once culture is denied its material basis, once its 
"survival value" is in doubt, it is oiUy a matter of 
time b^re people begin to ask, "Why do titis?" 
This troubled and troublesome question is often a 
sign of a deq^er crisis, wherein elmoits of culture 
that have lost their original function come to be 
regarded as irrelevant if iK>t dysfunctional, and are 
modified, compromised, or relinquished al- 
together. 

This is precisely the issue that arises with 
respect to ethnicity: Can ethnicity in America 
withstand changing times and cimmistances? Is 
renewal possible, or is ethnicity destined to a 
^adual but inexorabk: decline? Any analysis of 
this issue must begin with the oteervation thai i 
racial and ethnic groups in America — apart from 
Native Americans — are transplanted minorities. 



Their cultures have been ripped away from their 
institutional moorings in other, usually remote, 
parts of the wnid. Can these di^mbodied cul- 
tures survive in the New World, wheti^ in dieir 
original or in some reconstituted form, or is tlw 
melting pot inevitable? This is the question that 
has pe niieated the lives of ordinary people, at- 
tanptL ^ to strike a balance between their ethnic 
allegiance and the imperatives of life in t^'»ir 
adopted country. Tl^ question has also 
cupied g«iaratk>ns of edinic leaders, wh" have 
attempted to crrate a new institutional nexus on 
American soil that would maintain and resuscitate 
community and culture. Hnally, the question has 
been debated ov^ several decades by social scien- 
tists who come to sharfdy divergent conclusions. 

There is a certain irony in tt^ academic debates 
over assimilation. Writing at the high point of im- 
migration in the 19206 — when ethnicity was per- 
haps more pronounced and more salient than at 
any other time in American history^-tl^ Chicago 
sociologists w&e ui^uivocal in predicting that 
complete assimilation would be the ix^table end- 
result of this intermingling of peoples. Writing 
half-a-c^tury later — when these groups had been 
radically transformed by generatiom of accom- 
modation and change, and the bounaaries be- 
tween groups more blurred and permeaMe than 
ever — a i^w school or ethnic writers dismissed the 
melting pot as a myth. Their books had titles that 
looked Beyond the Melting Pot, and that reveled in 
The Decline of the WASP and The Rise of the Unmel- 
table Ethnics. Far from "melting," according to 
these writers, ethnic grouj^s were undergoing and 
ethnic revival. 

In addressing this issue, we must be careful not 
to posit false dichotomies. In point of fact, there 
have l>een of^)osing trends: an immistakable, over- 
riding trend toward assimilation, and an equally 
unmistakable counter-trend involving a heighten- 
ing of ethnic consciousness. Tl^ historian John 
Higham had it right wl^ Yvs described this as a 
situatitm of smaller-and-stronger cores, and larger- 
and-weaker fringe. Thus, the ethnic revival has 
occurred at the same time that intermarriage 
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across radal and ethnic Unes h^^^ reached epidemic 
proportions. This very contoence provides living 
proof of the persistence of ethnicity, though I 
wonder whether we collectively r^»^^a\t a last 
strongtKdd against powerful assixnilationist for- 
ces* 

What are these "powerful assimilationist for- 
ces'" that imperil the ethnic future? In the first 
place, the origins of American plurali^n was of 
fateful importare:e. Most (duralist nations--^ 
Soviet Union for example— originated in the con- 
quest and annexation of whole tmitories, and as 
recent events demonstrate, all attempts at 
deradnation and Russification have utterly failed. 
In the case of the United States, however, 
pluralism evolved through great waves of migra- 
tion, not of groups as sudh, but of individuals and 
families. With m)table exertions, like the Mor- 
mons and the Amish, ti^y came not to establish a 
corporate existence — which was actively dis- 
couraged in any event — but to pursue the 
American Dream, defined primarily in material 
terms. AltlK)ugh immigrants typically settled in 
immigrant quarters where a rich, ethnic life 
flouri^ed, \hese communities did not have an in- 
dependent economic base, notwithstanding a 
thriving ethnic economy. Nor were they allowed 
to use the public schools to maintain language and 
culture, as was the case in Canada. P^vsuit of the 
American Eheam meant at^rbing major parts of 
maiifStream culture, and venturing far outside tl^ 
ethnic province. 

In other words, it was the carrot, not the stick, 
that provided the mapr impetus for assimilation. 
In World of Our Fathers, Irving Howe vm>te: "In 
behalf of its sons, the East Side was prepared to 
commit suicide; perhaps it did.'' Thus, the 
paradox: the more immigrants succeeded, the 
more they undermined the basis for ethnic 
solidarity and cultural preservation. With 
economic mobility came geograp^cal mobility, as 
the successful children of immigrants joired the 
exodus to the suburbs. Here they often attempted 
to recreate ethnic institutic*^^ but with far less 
success. As Francis Fitzgerald shrewdly observed 
in her lx>ok. City on a Hill, assimilation is less a 
melting pot than "a centrifuge that spun them 
around and distributed Uiem out again across the 



landscape,** depoiding upon tteir income. Al- 
though it is customary to think of tiw city as a 
melting pot, actually it is the suburb that has 
served as the crucible of ethnic dumge. 

This brings to mirel a pap^ writtei by a stu- 
dent of mine, a woman in 50s. She ^titled it, 
'St Josq>h's Day Remembered.'" St. Joseph's Day 
was a saint's day that was originally (^d>rated in 
the town in Southern Italy from which most of the 
families in her neighborl^x>d haUed, and it was 
celebrated all the years that she was growing up. 
Laborious weeks went into preparing for this 
event, and for tt^ sumptuous l>aiKiuet that fol- 
lowed Sunday mass. Unlike the street festivals 
that are still held in Little Italy vfhen they cart out 
the food stalls, this event was infused with cul- 
tural axkl spiritual meaning. It was a real com- 
munion of family, neigHt)oihood, and church, that 
connected people to each other, and collectively, to 
tl^ aiK^try and history. However, the cel^ra- 
tion waned as people dispereed to the suburbs. 
Eventually, they tried to r^urrect the holiday in 
the suburbs, but to no avail. This example il- 
lustrates the potency of culture when it is in- 
tegrated into people's lives and is aidowed with 
deeper understanding ami meaning. It also sug- 
gests the importance of a geographical and social 
nexus as a prerequisite of cultural maintenance* 

From the outset, structural conditions in 
America were simply not promising for an endur- 
ing pluralism. Otter factors accelerated the pace 
of assimilation. The family, the chimrh, and the 
neighborhxxi — the institutional pillars of tradi- 
tional soctety, and of ethnicity in particular— have 
all been weakened by the forces of modernity. The 
mass media and popular culture have produced 
an increasingly homogeneous national culture, 
levelling regional as well as ethnic differences. 
The nation's system of higher education raised the 
temperature imder the melting p>ot further, as is 
demonstrated by the much higher rates of inter- 
marriage among the college educated. Insofar as 
women traditionally functioned as a purveyor of 
culture in families, the decline of the traditional 
homt maker has diminated yet another imderpin- 
ning f ethnic culture. 

And finally, there is the sheer passage of time. 
Despite continuing immigration flows, increasing 
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proportions of young people are at least fourth 
generation. This means that they have no porsonal 
relationship through inunigrant grandparents to 
their anc^tral homeland. This factor augurs for 
an even more accel^ted pace of assimilation in 
the future. 

I do not mean to dony the obvious. I live in tihe 
most polyglot of cities, lecture at the most polyglot 
of univ^ities, and am mindful of the "gorgeous 
mosaic^ in this very audience. New waves of im- 
migration are adding new elements to ttiis mosaic. 
Large numbers of descendants of earlkr waves of 
immigration do continue to identify along ethnic 
lines, at least when interrogated by ]K>Usters. 
However, there is good reason to doulH the depth, 
the vitality, and the durability of these residual 
identities. The clearest evidence of this is the soar- 
ing rates of intermarriage across ethnic and 
religious lines, especially among cottt>rts of col- 
lege-educated youtK With the notable exception 
of blacks, even radal intermarriage is at suri»-is- 
ingly high levels. No longer can the melting pot be 
dismissed as apocalyptic iK)nsen5e. 

This position is not without its critics who 
charge me with holding a static view of culture. It 
is wrong they say, to gauge ethnicity by old-world 
standards. Culture is a dynamic phenomenon, al- 
ways changing with changing times and cir- 
cuntstances. The cultures tlwt immigrants carried 
over with them from Europe were themselves 
transmutations of earlier cultures. It is true, they 
concede, that the cultures of Irish, Italians, Poles, 
and others bear little resemblance to timr original 
homeland cultures. But distinctive ethnic subcul- 
tures have evolved on American soil in response to 
the American experience, and this "emergent eth- 
nicity" provides the basis of an enduring ethiucity. 

At first blush, this is a theoretically compelling 
argument. On closer examination, it is a sophisti- 
cated exerdse in wishful thinking. It manages to 
rationalize away social truths that are unpalatable, 
and to bring ethnicity back by redefining it. For 
example, Michael Novak, a leading apostle of "the 
new ethnidty," wrote in 1974; 

The new ethnidty do^ not entail: a) speaking a 
foreign language, b) living in a subculture; c) living 
in a "tight-knit" ethnic neighborh(xxi; d) belong- 



ing to fraternal oi^anizations; e) re^iuiing to 
"ethnic^ app^ds; 0 exalting erne's own nationality 
or culture, narrowdy construed. 

What, then, does tte "new ethnidty* entail? 
For Novak and others, ethnkity is primarily a su b- 
jectivephsex^memm. Its major attributes are: a con- 
sdousness of kind, a soise of belonging to groups 
outside the amorphous mainstream, a vague, 
primordial attachment to one's ancestors. These 
subjective states can be quite powerful, but do they 
provide a foundation for a lasting ethnicity, or are 
they merely residual identities, what Herbert Cans 
calls "an ethnidty of last resort"? 

Tlye ethnidty of tl^ immigrant genoation con- 
sisted of a whole constdlaticHi of historical and 
cultural factors that influenced how people 
defined aiKl organized ti^ lives, their important 
sodal relationships, the cultural and moral codes 
they lived by, and their personal strivings and in- 
nermost feelings. 'The new ethnidty" amounts to 
little more than isolated fragmoits of these once- 
integrated cultures, combined with a repository of 
monories, sentiments and feelings with little or no 
connection to ethnic institutions. The new eth- 
nidty signifies, not ethnic renewal, but only a 
penultimate stage in a long-term assimilation 
process. 

One problem with tiie metaphor of "the melting 
pot" is that it projects an image of people falling — 
or being pushed — into Zangwill's boiling cauldron 
and dissolving into oblivion. This is a misleading 
and inaccurate image. Assimilation occurs 
gradually and incrementally across generations. It 
is rarely complete. And it does not necessarily 
involve a fusion into a pre-existing mold, but is, at 
least in the American situation, an interactive 
process whereby the so-called "melted" groups ac- 
tively shape the content of new cultural forms. 
IrKieed, tl^ concept of "ethnogenesis" applies, not 
to the new ethnicity, but rather to the evolution of 
an American itationality. The prognosis of the 
Chicago sodologists is being vindicated by history, 
though the road to assimilation has be^i a longer 
and more tortuous one than they imagined. 

My message is not that you should surrender to 
the inexorable forces of assimilation. On the con- 
trary, assimilation should be adamanUy resisted. 
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not however, because the evolving American, 
stripped of ethnidty, is, as some have suggested, 
"a jdlyfish American" or "a plastk American,'' 
without cultural integrity or moral sul^tance. 
Th^ caricatuTPi are i^di^ accurate xkh* helpful. 
RathOT, assimilation should be resisted because 
ethnicity is still salient and nwaningful for large 
segments of the population, descendants of &siy 
waves of immigration as well as moK recent ar- 
rivals. Not only do they have every right to cul- 
tivate thdr spedal heritages, Init in doir^ so, they 
bring diversity and cultural enrichment to the 
society at large, including these evolving 
Am^cans who do not fliiKh at declaring themsel- 
ves ''just plain American.'^ 

Tl^re is a danger, h[>wever, that in cultivating 
their special identities and interests, ^hnic g|x>ups 
will retreat from the affairs of the community at 
large. Irving Howe made this point in some rather 
blunt language at a commencement address at 
Queens CoU^. No doubt tlw audtence expected 
a different message from the celd>rated autlK^" of 
World of Our Fathers. In any event, Howe said: 

The ethnic impulse i^cessarily carri^ with it 
dangers of parochialism: the smugness of snug 
streets as against the perilous visions of large 
dties, the indulg^t cel^ration of habitual ways 
simply because they are habitual,... At a time 
when the fate of mankind is increasingly, for better 
or worse, an intematwml fate, the ethnic com- 
munity too often shuts its eyes or buries its head 
while cUnging anxiously to received customs — as 



if their were vo more impcntant things in the world 
than customs! 

Howe was reacting against ttiose who would 
use ethnicity as ''a pleasant evasion'' from tiie ur- 
g^t problems that afflict and imperil this society. 
UndGfUably, d^re is this danger. But ^hnic or- 
ganizations and communittes also have the poten- 
tial of iTeing ccmstructive agoits for change. Ethnic 
groups keep alive the ideal ctf gemdnschaft, of 
people bound together by shared values and com- 
mon interests. By moUlizing tiidr ccmstituaKies, 
and by twinging tt^ distinctive values to bear, 
etimic leaders can infuse our political discourse 
with himumistic valt^ and conceptions of mutual 
respect, tolerance, and social respcmsilrility. As in 
L.e religious domain, lu>wever, ecumenism — mt 
narrow denominationalism — must be the guiding 
princ^le. 

Ethnic groups have a spedal responsibility to 
address the racial divisions that rend and imperil 
our society. The {duralist doctrine carries with it 
oldigations as as rights. It ccmfers on each of 
us the right to cultivate and preserve our ethnic 
differ»Kes. But it should also enjoin us to speak 
out when pluralism lapses into division and 
hieraniiy. The concept of pluralism is defiled 
v/hm ^hnic boimdaries are used to |Hotect or jus- 
tify pattens of radal inequality. 

Horace Kallen inva donocracy in defense of 
pluralism. Let us also champion a pluralism that 
enhances democracy. 
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Ethnicity in Pennsylvania: The Hidden Dimension 



Caroline Golab 

Cardine Gokb is a l&iuKr in l/Hun Studio at the 
University of Pennsylmnia and a member of the 
Heritage Affairs C<mmission. 

Last summer, at an agricultural fair in Berks 
County, I talked to a fanner with a good German 
surname. He started telling me about how his 
family had been farming the same plot of land for 
over 200 years in the county, how tl^ role of the 
family fit into the farm, and how all the people in 
the area went to ti« same church and did the same 
kind of farming. Then he went on to discuss his 
particular philosophy of farming, especially 
animal husbandry ard how you have to be kind to 
your animals, plant particular kinds of shade tre^ 
ifor them, aiul how oiw needs a certain kind of 
to collect the manure so that it can be pk>wed back 
into the family garden. 

I thought, this is very interesting, but I didn't 
think anything further about it until I got home 
and I came across a pamphlet that had beat writ- 
ten by a visitor to the United States in ihe 1790s 
which talked about the agricultival contributions 
of the Germans in Pennsylvania. The writer went 
on to say that tl^e is this unique role of ti^ family 
and the role that the church plays artd how animal 
husbandly is just one of most wonderful things 
that these Germans have ever done. Tliey plant 
certain kinds of shade trees to protect thdr animals 
so that they will be beeHer and produce more meat 
or moie milk, ami the manure is collected in the 
bam." 1 read this and I said, 'Os this d^jd vu"? I 
thought, isn't it interesting that someone in 1790 
could be writing about a farmer in Berks County in 
1990. 

I tell this story because the premise 1 want to 
offer to you today is different from what Dr. Stein- 
berg presented. It has always been my feeling that 
we concentrate on ethnidty too much in terms of 
its material forms and its political forms. We con- 
centrate on the St. Joseph's Day feasts, or the spe- 
cial breads, or the costumes, or tl« parades, or how 
many people read the ethnic press, or how many 



ethnic radio stations are there, or how many now 
belong to the Sox» of Italy or to t!« Union of Polish 
Women or tlw Slovak lm>thahoods. This is actual- 
ly not always a propo" and accurate way of looking 
at this topic, just as the German farmer never really 
mention^ tiiat he was Goman (but was veiy firm 
about how proud he was to be an American). The 
pamphlet written in 1790 wait on to say some- 
thing else investing: wl^nyoulookatttese 
Goman farmers in I^insylvania, they are so very 
diSSer&nt torn the English farmers, and especially 
those Scotdi-Iri^ farmers who have no resfiect for 
the laiKi and who use it and move on. I ttiought, 
here is this gentlonan in 1990, more than 200 years 
on the same plot of ground — here is part of our 
ethnic heritage in the state that is surviving. But it 
has k»t that e^mic label, the ethnic identification, 
the ethnic ainsciousness. 

There is a role that the ethnic factor plays in our 
Commonwealth and our sc. .,cy that transcends 
ethnic identification, ethnic consciousness, and 
ethnic labding. It has everything to do with the 
immaterial and intangible forms of culture, what 
the anthropologist, Edward Hall, has called, "the 
hidden dimensions and silent languages of cul- 
ture," the things we take for granted and that we 
don't see. We project aid assume that everyone 
else does it one way, just as the Pennsylvania 
farmer did not realize lu>w different he was in 
historical perspective from otiier farmors in this 
state ai^ in this country. It is precisely because of 
these hidden dimensions of culture that ethnicity 
remains so important for public policy and human 
resource delivery and health care. 

Tl^se hidd^ dimensions take the form of struc- 
ture that people set up automatically, perhaps not 
totally aware of what they are doing — the way 
you're used to doing things because if s the only 
way you've ever known. It's what has been 
passed down through parenting aiKl child rearing. 
It might have even lost its particular ethnic label. 

At the UnivCTsity of Pennsylvania several years 
ago, when "the Fonz" was a big hit on television, 
the Am^nberg School of Communications did a 
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small project where they asked a series of Puerto 
Rican, Italian ard Jewish middle-class tssx to thir- 
teen-year-olds in northern New ]&sey, what ethnic 
group "the Faraf belonged to. The Jewi^ kids 
said he was Je%vish, the Italian kids said he was 
Italian, and the Puerto Rican kids said he was 
PuCTto Rican. The res^rcho- from Annenberg 
came to me and asked, "Whaf s g(Mng on hoe?" 
This is part of the hidden dimension of ^hnidty: 
you react to something based on what you know 
or what you are. 

There are also ethnic styles that go without 
names. Then there are values and attitudes: 
toward work, toward home ownership, toward 
voting, toward sex, toward pain, toward sicki^ss, 
toward the elderly and how they should be 
treated. These values and attitudes have great im- 
plications for public policy, for social wsifare and 
human service delivery. The things we can't see. 
We assume we are all alike. We have this idea that 
we are all Americanized because we all shop at 
K-Mart or The Gap. We all see tl« Ninja Turtles or 
view the Disney Channel, sand we all eat the same 
foods: spaghetti and meatbaUs, e$$ rolls and tacos. 
We are all "Americanized," but 1 don't ttiink we're 
all homogenized in lams of ibe intangiUe, im- 
material hiddai dimensions of our culture. We are 
not all identical. We have not all been as^ilated 
at that level, even though we are not identifying 
ourselves as Italian-American or Polish-American 
to \he extent that we once did. 

When we look at Pennsylvania history, there are 
examples where the ethnic dimension is still so 
salient, and it has mthing to do with a "new eth- 
nicity" or an old ethnicity or ema-gent this or that. 
It is referred to in sociology as "functional differen- 
tiation," one of the most unappreciated and 
misunderstood aspects of the United States his- 
tory, let alone Pennsylvania history. Approximate- 
ly 36 million people come to the United States, 
primarily from Europe, some from Asia, some ob- 
viously from Africa, between 1824 and 1924. They 
didn't just randomly divide themselves up into all 
kinds of occupations and irdustries. When we 
look at ths Polish population in Pennsylvania, or 
the Slavs in general, they were overwl^mingly 
concentrated in mining and the iron and steel 
mills. In fact, if we just look at the Poles and the 



Slovaks together as a whole, 95% of thon could be 
fwxnd in three di^«nt industries: mining, sled, 
and meat packing and slaughtering. You look at 
the Italiaits that came to this state: overwlwbning- 
ly, in public works construction. Those big 
projects that required large nur<bers of men at a 
single point in time and space to build a bidge 
across the Susquehanna, railroad trades, wharves 
and piers in rhiladelphia harbor. The Jews, ovo-- 
whelmingly, predominated in the garment in- 
dustry. At least 70% of the first generation eastern 
European Jews in the Commonwealth ean^ their 
livelihood in the garment iiKiustry. 

Such fuiKtional differentiation is still pervasive 
today. We don't see it because we ail shop at K- 
Mart, we all eat the same foods and we all view the 
Disney Channel. We don't realize, for example, 
that Poles are so overwhelmingly over-repre- 
s«tted as machinists, tool and dye makers, and 
engineers. I'm oft^ asked a qu^tion for a state 
that has so many Slavic peojAe in it, so many Poles. 
"Whoe are they? We don't see them?" When you 
look at the occupations of Poles as they move up 
into the middle^ilass they are not in very visible 
occupations. How many times in your life do you 
need to go to an engineer, or someone at Bell 
Telephone? I'm always glad to point out that 
Polish and Slovak engineers are over-rqjresented 
among the engineers who put the spaceship, 
Columbia, into operation. They are probably not 
even identifying anymore as Polish and Slovak 
Americans, but ihere ttey are. Wl^ we look at 
the Italians in the state today, the/re still over- 
whelmingly in construction, but now they have 
their own construction business*, far more than 
their proportion in the population. They're also 
over-represented as ardvitects ami in design fields 
and somewhat in m^sic. The Jews, overwhelm- 
ingly ovo'-represented in the medical professions 
and in law auMd among comedians in the state. And 
the Irish, over-represented in law enforcement, 
law and in politics. Thaf s no stereotype. If s very 
true. 

Similarly, you can look at tt^ i^wer groups. 
The Koreans — overwhelmingly in small busi- 
ness^. You see tl^m on tlw street comers or in the 
ddis or in the dry deaning estaUishments. But 
they're also very over-represented as physicians, 
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and surgeons and nurses in the Conunonwealth 
and as musicians. And Asian Americans, in 
j^ieral in ^ state, overwl^imingly now in sden- 
ces, in math. You want to find physidMs, you're 
going to find Chinese Amoicans and ottos from 
Asia. Mohawks and the Iroquois Indians 
predominate in ihe high rise sted iraiustry. It 
doesn't mat^ wl^ther or not th^ people are 
identifying or conscious of their ethnic back- 
grouiu! or thdr toitage* The point is, there is a 
very real ethnic dimension that obvioi^y per- 
meates tlw state. 

Why does this ha{^9ai? We know much of it is 
due to historical l^kground and experiences 
before coming to this country: cultural 
idiosynaades or prodivities. Poles and Slovaks 
had a very weak saise of pee* group. The Italians 
had a very strong s&nse of peer group. This is 
probably why the Italians i^er would work un- 
derground in the mines in such isolation, and 
nevc^* in the steel mills where you would work 
twelve or more hours a day in total darkness 
without talking to anybcKiy else. My Italian- 
American friends still tdl me that is nearly impos- 
sible to get Italians to work all day without talking 
to someone else. You could ses)d a Pole down 
there and he would be fine, but Polish men would 
never work with a needle. That was %vom«>'s 
work; tl^se are the cultural attitudes. 

It also has a lot to do with w v.|doyer perceptions 
about who worl^ out best ami who didn't, and 
also, perhaps, with competition that you found 
here when you arrived. There may be very real 
historical reasons, but if s still an ethnic dimension. 
Because of tl^ structures Uiat people established it 
was very easy to pass on the work to your brother, 
or your imcle, or your son witiwut realizing that 
you are now perpetuating an ethnic dimension or 
an ethnic structure. I have a doctoral student who 
studied the Koreans and found that almost 70% of 
Koreans in Philadelphia got their first job through 
fellow Koreans. If s simply an automatically es- 
tablished, informal structure that takes care of a 
very real problem. 

This leads us to look at values and attitudes. A 
nurse I t^'lked to in a hospital in Pliiladelphia 
which services a largely Italian-American, Iri^- 
American aru! black population commented about 



how the patients, depoiding on their badcground, 
had to be treated very differently, specially the 
chiktou They rcMt to the pain di^r^tly. They 
r^ct to a health giver differently, and they have 
difiterent relatiimships with thdr parents and ttidr 
families. Thaf s a hiddai dimoiskm. It doesn't 
mean you're going around announcing^ ^ do this 
because Vm Italian-American, or black American 
orPoli^American.'' But ifs a neal dimension that 
affects the ddivery of health care. 

I think of voting patterns in tlie Common- 
wealth. Why do I\>lish Americans in this Com- 
monwealth a)nsi$tently have the highest voter 
turnout? But, oddly enough, they are the least 
likely to contrS>utenu)ney to your campaign. Dif- 
fer^t groups relate differently to the political 
process. 

Another case. What about the Vietnamese who 
encounter the sch(K>l system and have a nice, 
friendly, well-meaning teacher pat them on the 
head and hug them, and the diildren go home 
feeling disgraced and don't show up the iwxt day. 
The teacher and Hye principal don't understand 
why, only to find out that tl^ famUy feels they 
have been insuiied because you pat dogs on the 
head, not children. Or the teacher who 
reprimands the Vietnamese child because he won't 
look at her while she's talking to him. She doesn't 
realize that in his culture to look at an aduU when 
they are talking to you is an insult. You should 
lower your eyes out of respect. Because of hidden 
dimensions there is also a danger of 
misunderstanding that does not necessarily come 
from premeditation, but simply because of a lack 
of understanding the role that immaterial cultiu^ 
still plays in oiu* lives. We've simply lost the ethnic 
labels for it. Americans are very naive when it 
comes to understanding what role culture plays, 
how it is transmitted, and how it persists- 

An ethnic dimension persists well beyond eth- 
nic labels, ethnic identification — even beyond in- 
termarriage. It is wrong to announce the demise of 
an ethnic dim^ision. Ethnic identity or ethnic con- 
sciousness, p^'haps, but m>t an ethnic dimension. 
Wlwn the Italian American girl from south Philly 
marries the Jewish fellow from the Northeast and 
they have kids, they don't produce homogenized- 
Wonderbread-Episcopalian-assimilated-American 
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children. (tf two tiling ha{^>ens. HwydU^ 
y^iHIy iiK>re or less %vith the Intan^ble culture of 
(me parait more than th£ other, or sometimes tha^ 
is move a hybrid form. Such a family often has to 
do something different, like become Quakers, 
which is a my common expertence. Rather than 
total assimilation one gets hylnids: A B and tl^ 
Al -t-BlorBlandaCl. And this continues, so that 
while assimilation is going on in stages I don't 
know if there's ever going to be a final 
homogenized totally identical pnxiuct, especially 
when we keep introducing new cultures and r»w 
groups of people. 

The way you relate to you mother, your father, 
your childrov your siUings is v&y important and 
has always been the key to the {hissing on of the 
hidden dimensions of our culture. VV^ don't kra>w 
exactly how that happens, but parenting and child 
rearing are important. Howeva*, I think the hid- 
den dimensions are in danger. I am very sym- 
pathetic to a tot of what Dr. Steinberg said. I think 
that the break up of the American family is doing 
more than anything else to destroy these hidden 
dimensions. I go around every year in my classes 
and I ask my students where tiiey are from. Three 
or four y^u^ ago one student that would say, "C%, 
I'm from Long Island and Conner Mcut. My 
mother lives in one place and my fath^ liv^ in the 
other." This past year I went around the room and 
more than half my studoits said that, and I went 
home very dejM^ssed. This has become the norm: 
blended families, and problems with step-sisters 
and step-brothers, and the phenom«ial divorce 
rate. The women's liberations movOTient has per- 
haps done more to pnit the death ki^ into the 
passing on of the hidden dimensions of our culture 
than anything else. Children are rKJt being raised 
by mothers. Rather, they are being raised by in- 
stitutions and day care centers and people of dif- 
ferent backgrounds who follow the manual about 
what you do at this hour of the day. One can't pass 
on ethnic hidden dimensions in that kind of a set- 
ting. 

I think then that ethnicity permeates American 
society through these hidden dim^isions, through 
these structures that we don't realize. It goes 
beyond the consciousness, and the ethnic iden- 
tification. It evolves in changes and their hybrids. 



But I would like to end on a more positive note. In 
part of my reconnaissamie, going aioui^ ti\e state 
for the film project, I came across the Ukrainians 
who in a sense will tend to oonb'adicteviQTthing 1 
have said. I lean^ that ttare are more Ukrainians 
in Pouisylvania today speaking Ukrainian than 
there were twenty-five years ago, and this has 
i»thing to do with any Ukrainian immigration to 
the country. The reason is precisely because a 
group of Ukrainians realized that it is the hidden 
dimoisions that are so important But tl^y cannot 
be passed on %vithout the structures, and the 
primary structure is the family. So what do you 
do? You set up a social center, a community center. 
You set up your own day care, your own nursery 
S€iHX>ls, your own kindeigartais, your own social 
centers and programs of all kinds. You parallel 
entirely the public sector and you hit the issue at 
that primary level. So little janey, or Janina, when 
si^s 18 months or 3 years old, goes to tide Uk- 
rainian day care c^ter vihere tlwre are Ukrainian 
care givers and they are speaking in Ukrainian and 
passing on tl^ hidden dimensions ot the cultiuie. 
So much so that Ukrainians are moving into an 
area of Montgomery County precisely to be iwar 
the Ukrainian Center. We have the children there 
iK>w w1k> are speaking fluent Ukrainian, many of 
then much better than their parents who never 
spoke the language in their life. 

One needs to ask, Iww does this happen? I 
think it finally has to do with the fact that the 
ethnic dimension is built in to the structure of the 
United States; if s part of the form. The country is 
based on a charter group principle wherdn one 
particular group estaUish^ the culture rules and 
r^ulations for you: your political s)^tem, your 
economy, your language. In our case, it was the 
Anglo-Saxon society. One then introduces diver- 
sity in various ways: voluntary Immigration, in- 
voluntary immigration in the case of the slaves, or 
colonization and conquest in the case of the 
Mexicans or Puerto Ricans or American Indians. 
This is the way one automatically buUds perpetual 
ethnic factors into the form of this society. The 
content can be lost, but the form is always there. 
You are always going to be different, either in your 
material culture, which you can lose, or your im- 
material culture, whidi you can also lose, ^tyour 
historical relationship to the charter group and 
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that charter sodety can never be lost. You cannot 
give someone a history that isn't theirs and you 
cannot take away from people a history that is 
theirs. 

! rem«nber one time as a child, I asked my father 
and my grandfather, "What side in the Gvil War 
were we on?" Now remember my family came in 
1913. And my grandfather, without batting an 
eyelash, understood the question and said, '^e 



were on the side of the Whites." By the Whites he 
meant "as opposed to the Reds." He was refming 
to the Gvil War in Russia in 1921 where there were 
Whites and Reds. I always remembered that. I was 
referring to the American Qvil War of the 186Qs, 
and 1 thought, "Wow! I cannot take on a history that 
isn't mine. My history, like anybody else's, starts 
at a certain point in this cot atry. 
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Questions and Discussion 



Question: Deborah Mcxxiy, Pennsylvania Co^^ idl 
of Churches here in Harrisburg. In your com- 
mmte, Caroliiw Golab, Tve lean^ a lot about dif- 
ferent ethnic groups — the Vietnamese, the 
Ukrainians aiKi the Polish — but I've rtot learned or 
hive any of these people here today learned any- 
thing about African* Am^cans. With tiie rise of 
racism in our state, I think that leaves your pr^en- 
tation pretty deficient. Is that an intentional thing 
in your study or did ymi just not think to include 
us? 

Golab: No, il wasn't intentional, I was not trying 
to include or exclude anybody. I was just trying to 
hit on particular themes. Fhere's a tot of groups I 
didn't mention in this, and I don't think it should 
be taken personally because I didn't mention Bul- 
garians or Albanians. I didn't mention the 
Japanese or a lot of group>s. I was trying in tweity 
minutes to get a point am^. It's just very difficult 
to get everybody in. I'm sorry about that. But, no, 
it was not intentional. 



Question: My name is Hasan Risiiia. I am from 
Albania. 1 don't ha\^ m complaints about Ms. 
Golab, but I would like to point out something. 
There are small groups of ethnics that cannot af- 
ford to go on 50/50 basis for grants. They do need 
help to keep their heritage alive. Being that they 
d-^n't have any help they are vanishing in the melt- 
ing pot, like you said, and ihey i^ver are going to 
come up again. Like you said about the Uk- 
rainians, there are more of them speaking Uk- 
rainian now than before and it's not about 
immigration because there's no Ukrainian coming 
from Ukraine now, right? Now I have plenty of 
Albanians that want to leam their own language 
but we don't have the ways of helping them out. 

Staub: I think, Hasan, you're right that these are 
the challenges faced |Mrticularly by the smaller 
communities. Caroline's example cf the Uk- 
rainians is one of the largest ethnic communities in 
the state. 



Risiiia: They can help themsdves. They don't 
need tl^ help of state, l^twedo. The small ones. 
Thank you. 

Question: Tm Irving Levine, director of the 
American Jewish Institute for American Plurali^. 
Dr. Steinba^ I usually disagree with your position 
in a v^ powerful way. But you made such a good 
presentation of your position today that I have to 
commend you. I still disagree. It sbikes me as odd 
with tlw world in such great turmoil, where eth- 
nidty and religion, two categories thai many Mar- 
xist thinkers had eliminated as possible permanent 
categories, that we should still be deluded by the 
idea that these forms m>t only will melt but vdll 
become I^ forceful in future society. So whereas 
your colleagues in the 1930s, the Chicago sdiool, 
thought we were moving very quickly to assimila- 
tion, you are amending it and saying we are 
moving very dowly to it. I see that Carolii^ Golab 
has put 1^ finger on some of the most important 
factors in what we are thinking about in ethnicity. 
We are talking about the psych)logical dimension 
which I find almost totally absent from 
sociologists' analysis. TY^ j^ychological dimen- 
sion is extraordinary, and yes it gets diluted with 
generations, but it alsj gets reinforced. Aren't we 
looking at a cyclical thing rather than a straight 
line? Aren't we looking at a society that moves 
from tribalism to univerealism, back to tribalism, 
back to univcrsalism? Isn't this the pattern, and 
isn't it different for different groups at different 
stages of their history? And don't we have to 
analyze all straight line ideas because we're al- 
ways shaken up, we're shaken up after 75 years of 
communism, we're shaken up after 200 years of 
political democracy in the United States. And our 
ideas about what is acculturation, what is assimila- 
tion when along comes a racial revolt of enormous 
proportions in the United States? 

As a jew, I'm more impacted now by my 
children going to a Hebrew Yeshiva and learning 
the language and the ritual. They are more like 
my grandparents in terms of their belief systems, 
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their practices and tl^ir ritual than they are like 
their parents or their grandfath^* I am saying that 
the distinctions between the life of my 
grandchildren are more like the lives of my 
grandparents than they are of their parents and 
their grandparents. That's how extraordinary 
revivalism could be. Now why uie you so pes- 
simistic about the possibility? 

I happen to agree with you, by the way, when 
you talked about the issue of a small militant 
group really being into ethnic identity and a large 
group being very flat, not involved. But take the 
hidden dimension and label that, Caroliiv* not 
just a hidden dimension but the very es^..^e of 
tl^ psychology of group identity. Group identity 
and ethnic kientity is the hidden dimension as 
well as whatever is more conscious. I got my 
speech in. What do you think. Dr. Steinbei^? 

Steinbexg: One thing that I knew is that I would 
hear from you. No, I think my position is not a 
straight lir^ theory, but a jagged line theory. As 
you acknowledge, and as 1 said, different things 
happen simultaneously that appear to be in con- 
tradiction and may be a reaction to each other* It is 
as though some people peer into the melting pot in 
horror, recoil and reclaim their ethnicity and go 
back. 1 don't think your children are the wave of 
the future or the overriding trend. What interests 
me is the way my fellow sodal scientists have shar- 
pened theu- methodological tools and devised new 
concepts to uncover ethnicity. TT^y look harder 
than they used to, which is part of the whole 
phenomenon. These strategic feed into the notion 
of ethnic revival. It used to be that marrying out- 
side, exogamy, was taken as the ultimate indicator 
of group breakdown* Now they interview the 
spouses of these couples and the children and they 
just discover that finally the Reform branch of 
Judaism has decided, "Well, we haven't lost one 
when we've gained one." And I think they are 
really stretching the meaning of ethnicity, and one 
has to wonder what the connection is historically 
and culturally to the past. The simplest and most 
concise definition of assimilation which I've seen is 
the destruction of memories, and apropos of some- 
thing that Caroline said, I'm just astounded talking 
with my students about how little they know about 
their past and especially of people of European 



descent, how tte historical connection was trun- 
cated axul very little is known. Paradoxic^y in the 
case of some ott^ grouj^, Puerto Ricans have a 
much more proximate relationship to their 
homdaiKi. Blacks are much more kra>wledgeable; 
the claims about culture and family are much 
stronger because they have bem here on America 
soil and mudi more in touch through their rela- 
tives aiKi ancestors to thek own history, not some 
other history which seems remote emd foreign. It 
seems to have the rich^t of family and cultural 
l^tage which is int^ated their lives* I mean 
they're not contrived, they're iK>t sent to language 
sdKiols in special jm^grams. If s just naturally a 
part of tl^ir family upbringing. 



Question: Phyllis Alecander, 1 live in Allentown. I 
think this might end up as a question, but we'll see. 
I've been having a physical reaction to your state- 
m^t that tlw women's movement was the death 
kndl for the passing on of our culture. At least 
ttiat's what I heard you say. My heart is pounding, 
and my stomadi is tvwsting, and I know if s be- 
cause I'm resisting that information. My ex- 
perience is that the women I know work because 
we need to feed oursdves, we need to feed our 
children. I know mostly African-American women 
and we were working l>efore the women's move- 
ment. 1 believe the women's movement, it has 
been my experience, has empowered us to get 
equal wages, or at least to a^ for that, to r^ist 
sexual harassment and that sort of thing. But it has 
not put us in the workplace for some sort of 
frivolous activity, like we needed something to do 
to kill the time, or whatever. So I just needed to 
state that and encourage some additional response 
from you. 

Golab: You're absolutely right, but I think thaf s 
true not only for Afro-American women but so 
many other women. I'm not disparaging the 
women's movement, but I am just saying that 1 
think a consequence of it for a large portion of 
American families is the breakdown in the con- 
tinuity of those hidden dimensions of the culture. 
When your children are being raised by people of a 
different group, many of whom are following the 
manual from the day care center, they are not pick- 
ing up the nuances about how to relate to people. 
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what values to have when this particular incident 
happens. It just can't I think a lot of women don't 
want to hear that, especially if you are ;HX»ud o( 
your heritage. But tiWn I think you see dte positive 
side to it is that there is the alternative like the 
Ukrainians* I also know Korean groups in 
Philadelphia that are doing the same thing for the 
same reason* Th^ didn't like tl^ day oueinstitu* 
tions in the larger world because it just didn't have 
the nuances. They weren't disciplining the 
childrai tl^ way the Korean mother ard father and 
family would. They weren't explaining to the 
children in the propo* polite way wtoi a question 
was asked* So what do you do then, you form your 
own primary unit, your own Korean day care in- 
stitution run by Koreans so that this be passed 
on. So I think it's a double^ged sword, if you ask 
me. 

Steinbei^g: May I make a comment 1 don't want 
to be construed as an anti-feminist. Because my 
point is that womeii as tradittonally defined, and in 
their traditional roles were the purveyors of cul- 
ture in the family, and this has been somewhat 
disrupted by the new family I don't mean this to 
be a judgement that women thwefore are to go 



back or to somehow bear collective onus or shame 
because this is the problem. I mean partiy as 
Carolii^ was saying, I think is a matter of Inoite 
social fact that women were the ones who 
developed the culture of the family, who planned 
the feasts and celebrations. I w^ astounded to 
fmd out in a course whkh I taught in community at 
Queen's College diat none of my students even 
haddinr^athome. family dini^ is a thing of 
the past I have many Italian studente do pape» 
on the changing Suiulay dinx^ in Italian families 
of the cross-generations which in a way epitomizes 
ethnic change as weU as family cl^ge. The 
ans^^^ to this problem, which I think reaches into 
larger issues of child rearing and socialization, is 
not the return of the traditional woman, but that 
the family, men included, somehow has to reshape 
the arrangemoits and the institution of the family. 
There has to be more shared respon^Ulity of men 
and women in the upbringing of children, and 
more attention, more conscious attention given to 
th^ defidenci^ which exist today in families. I 
keep thinking that the vitriolic novels that v^l be 
written by the childrm of our generation will make 
Philip Roth's Partnay's Complaint look tame. 
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Conservation of Cultural Heritage Resources 



Tom Jones 

Tom Jones is a professional preservation consultants 
having formerfy served as the Preservation Planner for 
the City of Easton. He is a member of the Heritage 
Affairs Commission and chairs its committee on conser- 
vation of cultural heritage resources. 

There is a lot going on in Pennsylvania in the 
area of cultural conservation. We have a lot to 
proud of, but vie also have a lot more to do to 
conserve both our ethnic and work place heritage 
that stretches across the Commonwealth from 
PhUadelphia to Erie down to Pittsburgh all the 
way to the Northeast of our state. I'd like to call 
attention to the policy that was adopted by the 
Commission that is in your information packet It 
is titled 'The Conservation of Cultural Heritage 
Resources." It is very important for you to read 
over these series uf statements that were adopted 
by the body of th« Commission. And they indicate 
the attitude and the intent of the Pennsylvania 
Heritage Affairs Commission in terms of conserva- 
tion of cultural heritage resources, not only cur- 
rently but in the future. 



Much of this philosophy was derived from 
something that's been occurring on the federal 
level, initiated in a report entitled. Cultural Conser- 
vation: The Proieclion of Cultural Heritage in the 
United States, The term "cultural conservation" is 
a phrase that is being used for a developing in- 
tegration of varying disciplines, such as historic 
preservation, planning, anthropology, and folklife 
studio. 

Cultural conservation essentially focuses atten- 
tion on the heritage of a specific place or group 
addressing not only the tangible: the built form or 
the artifact that many of our museums and many 
of our historical societies ^ve to protect, histori- 
cal records, that historic structure down the street 
where the first immigrant was housed, or a sig- 
nificant person lived. Cultural conservation also 
strives to work with the ongoing flow of cultural 
activity which represents the continuity of a 
specific work place heritage or ethnic group. 

The purpose of the discussion this morning is to 
start talking about areas that are related to cultural 
conwrvation of the r^urces within the Common- 
wealth. 
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Alan Jabbour 

Alan jahbour is Director of the American Folklife 
Center in the Library ofCongre^. 

I was speaking earlia* with Brent Glass, execu- 
tive director of the Pennsylvania Historic^ and 
Museum Conunission, and he told me an interest* 
ing story which I'm going to tell the r&t of you. 
Lech Walesa was visiting Pennsylvania rK>t long 
ago and the Governor's C^ce called Dr« Glass 
trying to locate some suitable objects to present to 
Walesa as a visiting dignitary to the state. The 
Commission reproduced aiui framed some docu- 
ments that were suitable repr^entations of Pen- 
nsylvania histoiy. But in talking to one of his 
museum directors around the state. Brent brought 
up the subject and asked, "Do you have any ideas 
for some other kind of gift we could give to 
Walesa? Something ethnic, mayber As it hap- 
pened, the person to whom he was talking was 
Polish. And the gentleman i^ected a little bit and 
said, "You know what I would like to give him, as 
a personal gi^t, liot as a museum director? My 
grandfath:^ was a miner here in oiw of these min- 
ing towns in Pennsylvania, and we have his old 
miner's lunch pail, and I would be pleased and 
honored if the GoverrK)r tlK)ught it suitable to 
present to Lech Walesa." The lunch pail was 
added to the list of items presented to Walesa, and 
of course he was both surprised and delighted to 
receive it. No doubt it was a moving and powerful 
symbolic moment when that lunch pail was 
presented to him to go back to Pobnd. 

What struck me when I l^ard this story from 
Brent Glass was, what kind of a symbol is it? Is it 
an ethnic symbol? He had asked for something 
ethnic and the lunch pail was what was providai. 
In a way it was an emblem of ethnicity, in that it 
was going from a Polish-American to a Polish 
visitor as a symbol of ethnic connection. On the 
other hand, the miner's lunch pail is an occupa- 
tional symbol — a symbol of the whole way of life 
that surrounded mining. Thus you could say that 
culturally it wasn't ethnic but occupational And 
furthermore, it was a'^^sociated with a place, that 
mining town here in Pennsylvania. So you might 
argue that it had important regional as well as 
occupational and ethnic layers of association. 



I tell this story to bring home a point: culture is 
a complex thing. It's very hard to sort out exactly 
what it is and to put one's fmgor on it precisely to 
talk about it. You might say that oi^ component 
of the totality of culture is efimic. Another com- 
ponent is occupational, related to the work we do. 
Another component is religious; another com- 
ponent is i^ional* Looking at culture dynamical- 
ly, many of th^ compoi^ts are not discrete. 
They flow into one another, merging and diverg- 
ing again; you can hardly tell where one leaves off 
and the other begins* 

M. ny of my friends ask me about ethnic tradi- 
tions in the South, Sf^dfically about Cajim culture 
in Louisiana. They talk about Cajims ethnically, 
and, indeed, Cajim culture is a strong ethnic cul- 
ture in the state of Louisiana, particularly in the 
southwestern |^rt of the state. On the other hand, 
Cajun culture has also assimilated a lot from the 
r^k)n. To Parisians, it sounds very provincial 
when they listen to the French, yet when they 
listen to the music, it sounds very American. To 
an American it sounds very interestingly different, 
curious, and "ethnic." Culture is complicated; it is 
very dynamic in the way it flows through these 
different categoric that we create. 

I have to offer a footnote now on the conversa- 
tion in the earlier se^ion. I am what you might 
call a 'Syrian cracker." My father was from Syria 
and my motto was from rural North Florida. It 
wasn't through my hou^hold that I received most 
of whatever ethnic culture 1 received from my 
father. It was from going v^th him to our grocery 
store ai^ working with him in the workplace. He 
was at the workplace so long that there was a lot 
more time for the transmission of culture there 
than at home. I hope that in the future young girls 
follow their mothers to work just like I followed 
my father to work. It is a false distinction, I think, 
to talk about the home as the only Ickus of culture 
and to talk about women as the only purveyors of 
culture. Culture is much more complicated than 
that. I look forward to seeing women following 
their mothers to work and assimilating culture 
from them that way as well. 

Finally, I want to add one more level of com- 
plexity. If you look at an ethnic group as your 
jx)int of stasis, you see change occurring in it and 
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you worry. Is it holding still or changing? And is 
the change occurring dynamically within the 
group, or is tl^ group just assimilating to some 
undifferentiated, generalized state of human 
being? 

Cultwal flow is often continuous when it looks 
like if s changing. For example, if you look at 
black culture in the UppCT South in the 18th and 
early 19th c^tury, you see that the banjo is an 
im{:H)rtant ingredient. It was brought heie from 
Africa to the New World, furtl^ developed here, 
and it was clearly a strong component of African- 
American culture in that region during that 
period. But then during the 19th century two 
things happened. The banp switdied over from 
blacks to whit^; whites imitated blacks and bor- 
rowed it. And after the Civil War, blacks more or 
less gave up the banjo and went on to other instru- 
ments — primarily the guitar and piano — in the 
late 19th and early 20th century. 

So lcK>king at the ethnic group, you see change 
going on. But looking at the banp as an instru- 
ment, you see it flowing right along. There are 
whites now in the Appalachian region who play a 
style of banp that is preserving very scrupulously 
an African- American tradition from an earlier 
period. Culture flows in many ways. As we con- 
centrate on ethnicity we have to remember this 
larger picture of the flow of culture that crosses 
ethnic boundaries without simply assimilating 
into no culture at all. 

We may see culture, then, as dynamic and 
developmental rather than static; complex rather 
than simple, even at ihe level of individuals and 
small communities; multifaceted rather than 
unitary, in that it expresses itself simultaneously in 
ethnic, regional, occupational, and religious 
mod»; and free rather than fixed, in that cultural 
expressions are capable both of representing a 
group and of being shared between groups. A cul- 
tural system, in fact, can be compared with a com- 
plex, dynamic, permeable ecosystem in the natural 
realm. If we entertain such a view of culture, our 
view will affect the ways we go about protecting 
and promulgating it. 

The metaphor of the ecosystem brings me final- 
ly to the subject of cultural conservation. The 



phrase "cultural conservation^ was invented in the 
early 198Qs. It was invented for a variety of com- 
plicated reasons, but Vm presenting it for your 
consideration, r^t as a term to substitute for your 
own ^>ecial mis^ons, but as an umbrella which 
can bring you all together axu] bring you together 
with ottors who espouse yet otl^ missions. Cul- 
tural oHiservation came about as a phrase because 
the American Folklife Cent^ was asked by Con- 
gre^ to pKjmre a report on "intangible dements 
of culture"^ ami tlwir relationship to the preserva- 
tion mission of the fed^al government. Well, you 
can't do a report on intangible elements of culture 
— you can, but you don't want to title it as such, 
because calling something intangible is defining it 
r^atively, calling it what It is not. Thus "cultural 
conservation'' became our key phrase and the title 
of our policy study when it was finally published 
in 1983. Since then, I am happy to report, I have 
noticed evidence that the phrase is catching on. 

We u^d "oiltural conservation" as an umbrella 
term to try to connect together all of the different 
efforts in the cultural v ena today: the efforts of 
different ethnic and rtgional groups working at 
the grassroots; the efforts of historic preser- 
vationists working to preserve material culture, 
buildings, historic districts, and the like; the efforts 
of folklorists like me to preserve fiddle tunes and 
stori^ and other aspects of intangible culture. All 
th^ efforts have had tl^ virtue of special focus, 
but the disadvantage of being fragmented. In ef- 
fect, everybody has been taking little piec» of the 
whole cultural pie and nibbling away at them. 
That might be helpful in some ways, but it also is 
helpful to look at the whole cultural mission and to 
think of a larger alliance of everybody working 
together. We felt that there was too much segrega- 
tion of the cultural effort into little pigeon holes. 

In addition to its use as a comprehensible phrase 
for uniting the various facets of the cultural mis- 
sion, "cultural conservation" has the virtue of 
resonating with the growing national and 
worldwide concern for natural conservation. 
When we chose the phrase, we were conscious that 
the term "preservation" is sometimes felt to be a 
bit static. Preserves are pickled, fixed in an en* 
vironment outside their normal habitat, and at 
many levels Americans respond to the word 
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"preservation'^ with this sense of the prevention of 
change. '^Conservation,'' at least to my ear, has 
more the connotetion of maintaining a dynamic 
stability. In nature, life is dynamic; a tree must 
grow and die, yet die forest as a whole can be 
conserved. 

There is another reason that the resonaiKe of 
"cultural consCTvation" with the conservation of 
nature is attractive* We are increasingly coming to 
realize tiiat conse^tion of nature caniK>t be ayn- 
sidered apart from cultural considerations. Put 
simply, nature includes human nature. The 
American Fblklife Cent^ explored this fascinating 
aspect of cultural conservation in a project in New 
Jersey's Pinelands National R«erve. The project 
persuaded us, not only that cultural traditions 
should be weighed together with natural resour- 
ces in the long-range planning for a region's con* 
servation, but that considering them together was 
workable as a practical matter and stimulating as 
a professional oiterprise. I know that similar con- 
siderations are emerging in Pennsylvania as it 
begins to encourage long-range planning for cer- 
tain heritage areas. 



From all ^ese ttoughts emerges a challenge for 
ihsi coming decade* In the cultural realm, we need 
to link the several networics, disdjidines, and spe- 
dal mission areas ttmt now occupy our ^ergies. 
Preservationists, f olklorists, {dani^rs, advocates of 
elhnidty, arts axKi humanities organizations, his- 
torical societies — all these have their special roles, 
but at tt^ same time tl^y need to think and work 
with a greater sense of integration into tire larger 
cultural mission. For me, at least, "cultural conser- 
vation'" is a €t>mfortable umbrella under which we 
all can work. And if we are able to integrate our 
cultural efforts, the next key step is to link with ti^ 
efforts of the conspiration movement, which, after 
decades of thinking of nature as separable from 
humankind, is just beginning to see the critical 
cultural ramifications of its mission. It will all take 
a good deal of thinking, conversing, and planning; 
but in my judgment we are ready to work more 
closely togett^, and doing so will help us better 
realize the goals that motivated us in the first place. 
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John Hostetler 

John Hostetler is Professor of Sociology and 
Anthropdogy at Temple Unix^rsUy and Director the 
Center for the Study Anabaptist and Pietist Croups 
at Elizabethtown College. 

The Amish came to this country about 250 years 
ago from Germanic-si^aking countries. Tlwy 
have resisted modernization more successfully 
than many groups, and by moderating the influen- 
ce of industrialization on tl^ personal lives and 
families, they have not yet disappeared in the 
melting pot. Earlier in this century they were 
regarded as a stubborn sect, living by oppressive 
customs, exploiting the labor of thmr children. 
They opposed many things which were called 
progress. They would not take government sub- 
sidy payments. They would not fight in wars, iwt 
even World War II. They were seen as backward, 
dumb, and a drag on the local economy. But all 
that has changed. 

Today, most people have no argument with the 
Amish for doing things the old fashioned way. 
They are looked u{X)n as meticulous farmers, prac- 
ticing the virtues of thrift and lK>nesty, and mind- 
ing their own business, and sometimes they are 
regarded as islands of sanity in a culture which has 
been gripped by technology and material gain. 
They have attracted world-wide attention, and 
visitors flock today to Lancaster County, or drive 
through it in much the same way that tourists vi^t 
game preserves in Africa: camera in hand, hoping 
to catch a photograph of the illusive wild life. 
More than 5 million tourists visit Lancaster County 
each year. Translated into a tourist-Amish ratio, 
that means 350 visitors for each Amish j^rson in 
the county. 

Thirty years ago, when I was in graduate school, 
my professors predicted the Amish would be ab- 
sorl^ in 25 years, but the sociologists were 
wrong. Today, the Amish number about 133XXX), 
whereas they numbered only about 33JOO0 in 1950. 
And their cultural energy today is basically heal- 
thy, that is, they have the will to live arKl to con- 
tinue to live as they do. 

Anyone who has traveled extensively around 
the country can attest that there is nothing that 



even approaches tl^ unique features that you find 
in Lancaster County. Qean industry, a unique nux 
of f^ple, thriving communities, an economy, 
productive farms, truly exceptional land. The 
climate foux^ h&e occurs in only about three loca- 
tions in tte developed world. It is a humbling 
experience just to look at it. James Michener called 
this place ''d^ant, rich, verdant, fruitful.'' The 
laiKl has greater productive value than any otl^r 
iwn-irrigated county in the nation. This place is 
home to 55 million farm animals. Agriculture 
generates i^arly $^ million annually. Industry 
adds another $2 billion, tourism another $400 mil- 
lion. All three economic a^>ects are inter-related. 
But agriculture is historically the foumlation for 
this remarkable suo^ess. It is not just the land but 
also the legacy of hundreds of years of farming 
experience. About 20% of the count/s farmers are 
Plain folk. We are conc^n^ about tl% future of 
these communities as our fast-paced society 
erodes some of their boundaries. 

They came 2S) years ago to work their farms, 
build their a)mmunities, share their lives and 
work together in ]^ace. What we have here is a 
product of a marriage between the world's Hnest 
farmlands and some of the world's finest farmers 
— a tnilHant succ^s. 

This is a culture and an agriculture which 
replm^ies itself. It does not steal from the earth, 
ru>r borrow from the future. Tl% inhabitants not 
only take croj^ from the earth but they give back to 
tl^ earth, year aft^ year. And yet some people 
think that Lancasta* Coimt/s unique cultures and 
farmlands are disposable. They treat it as a com- 
modity. They are caught up, maybe, in the habit of 
thinking about sIkmI term balance sheets, winning 
the West, or c^ing all growth, good growth. This 
land is under assault. Uncontrolled growth, inap- 
propriate growth, is the basic underlying problem. 

Every week we read about this parcel of land 
and that being sold for another shopping mall. A 
housing development here and a new school there. 
The county is losing 21 acres each day That is 
nearly an acre every tour of every day, 365 days 
per year. Fifteen thousand acres were earmarked 
for development in 1987 and 1988. Lancaster 
County is losing farmland today at a greater rate 
than did Bucks County, which is now a land of 
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commerce and cong^on. The number of shop- 
png outlets in Lancaster County has grown from 
17 to 1^ in 6 years. Today, an 84 acre farm ad- 
jacmt to the village of Intercoui^ is earmarked for 
the construction of 94 touses. 

This landscape l)eIongs to us all. Are we willing 
to trade off this sheer beauty and exceptional 
landscape for miles and miles of shopping 
pleasures? The mindless forces of greed and 
idolatry are suicidal, cosmologically deaf, and 
spirituf ly dumb. The cultural h^tage of Lan- 
caster County has become what it is because of the 
ethical and religious restraints practiced by the 



Plain people. Stewardship of tte soil, living on the 
land and loving it, was more important to ti^se 
people than short-term gains. The inhabitants of 
the land were afraid pride, manipulative pow^, 
aiui co«t:ion. Tl^ w^ afraid of puldidty and 
they were also afraid of affluoice. Is thae any 
wonder that visitors today who are tired of 
pleasure, prosperity, competition and ibe stock 
market now turn to Lancaster County to see what 
tl^ homes of their forefatiiers looked like 100 years 
ago, and possibly, to reexamine some of their 
values? 
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Jonathan Lane 

Jonathan Lane is founding principal of Lane, 
Frenchman & Assxiates, Inc. of Boston, Mass., urban 
planners and designers. 

It is well recognized that ethnic customs and 
resources make many of our communiti^ unique 
by imparting a particular flavor and character, 
which has evolved over time. But it is less well 
recognized that such resources can be a means to 
create value and stimulate the revitalization of 
some of our older urban centers. The means 
toward this synergy can be cultural tourism which 
has taken an increasingly greater imix)rtance in 
every day life. 

Like William Hurt in the recent movie, we're all 
accidental cultural tourists. Whether we ex- 
perience a culture other than our own, by travel or 
television, through movement or media or by dif- 
ference in time or place, we're cultural tourists. 
Even people convey cultural messages. Although 
cultural tourism is an ancient activity once en^yed 
only by the wealthiest and most educated, at this 
point we have become a nation, indeed a world, of 
cultural tourists. Some say that cultural tourism is 
the world's largest industry, with a 10% yearly 
growth and many hundreds of billions of dollars 
of expenditures in the United States. 

When 1 was a young architect I used to think of 
tourism largely in terms of landmarks and out- 
standing structures. But I later came to realize that 
urban settings really are more exciting as repre- 
senting culture. And a few of those kinds of set- 
tings are transparent and provide an immediate 
guide to the people who built them. For example, 
the Vieux Carre in New Oleans, which indicates 
many facets of Creole culture clearly associated 
v^th the growth of jazz and music. O closer to 
where 1 live, Nantucket, which symbolizes 19th 
century whaling and where that culture can be 
seen immediately. These are bricks and mortar 
settings which represent people and their en- 
deavors. 

Other settings have the power to capture the 
imagination. Who among us wouldn't recognize 
Paris and the banks of the Seine and the wonderful 
French culture. Ironically, this IsHde] isn't Paris, 



ifs Di^eyworid and Epcot. But for those that 
have visited it, it do^ contain much of ihe human 
scale in pedestrian activity and interactive 
qualities that urbanists have been praising for 
years. And it's immensely successful. Why cai. i 
the same principles, which make this type of 
project and other tourism projects successful, be 
applied to cities where real culture exists? 

Environments have a {K>wer to attract us, to 
communicate with us, and in the process to convey 
something about our self-image and identity. And 
the reason environments have this power is that 
they represent in tangible form stories of the 
people and culture which created tl^m. I want to 
sugg^t to you that ethnic resource and ethnic 
heritage and the environments which symbolize 
them, if effectively harnessed and communicated, 
represent an untapf^ potential to create venues 
for cultural tourism as well as to create a con- 
sciousness which can help in the very survival of 
that ethnic culture. 

A number of projects of our firm. Lane, 
Frenchman, and Associates, have attempted to 
ham^s this power and to use it as part of a larger 
revitalization strategy, over thirty of them 
throughout the Northeast including several here in 
Pennsylvania, in Lowell, Massachusetts we 
created a plan for a national park which tells the 
story of America's first great industrial city. The 
mills ami the canals of the dty symbolize the urban 
industrialization which occurred in the United 
States in the early 19th century. There are fabulous 
bricks and mortar artifacts. But the park goes v^U 
beyond preservation of bricks and mortar. It inter- 
prets the stories of people. People such as the 
Yankee capitalists who gathered together the 
money to finance this dty. The Irish workers who 
built the canals as well as many other waves of 
immigrants who settled the growing the dty. In- 
deed, the story of a place like Lowell is far more 
than bricks and mortar. It's a story of a culture of 
workers and residents which has left an indelible 
imprint in the city- In Lowell, this celebration of 
the impact of everyday life through the creation of 
a national park has really transformed the city. It 
has changed tired out old mills into vibrant centers 
for reinvestment and new development, attracting 
over one million visitors a year. I think our ratio is 
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a little bit better than Dr. Hosteller's. 1 think we 
have only 10 visitors for every resident 

Cultural tourism has been used to reinforce the 
real culture that stiU remains. For example in 
Lowell, the National Folk Festival just completed 
its three-y^ residence* A new Lowell Prraerva- 
tion Commission which was created with this 
fed^al-state effort, provides cultural development 
grants to buttress existing organizations and 
resources, from oral histories to traditional crafts 
and skills. We would like to think that similar 
initiatives a>uld happen in Pennsylvania through 
the State Heritage Park Program. 

In Johnstown, where we are now working 
(which incidently will be the new home for tiie 
next three y^rs of the Natioi^ Folk F^val), we 
have i^lped local offldals to dewlop a plan which 
interprets tl^ communit/s history. What are if s 
major elements? Well clearly, the flood, which 
both devastated the community ai^S provided a 
mechanism and prompting for rebuilding. The 
steel technology, which is the center of growth in 
Johnstown as in many places in this section of 
Pennsylvania. And also local cultural resource, 
communities, groups, artifacts. Already the flood 
centennial, which occurred approximately one 
year ago, has provided an important mechanism to 
attract formCT residents hack to Johnstown, as well 
as tourists who are interested in celebrating the 
dt/s t^tage and to participate in all n^nner of 
festivals, events and all leally exciting things that 
have contributed to a rebirth of pride and a rebirth 
of sense of place. 

In the Lackawanna Valley, we are involved in a 
coop>erative planning effort which marries local, 
state and federal agencies along with the private 
sector to celebrate the culture of this industrialized 
valley — to remove some of the scars which mar 
the beautiful landscape, but which also indicate its 
coal and mining heritage; to use new investments 



to make tl^se feature more evident; and to make 
the history and heritage of tl^ communities that 
were so pivotal in its development really accessible 
to rodents and visitxn^ alike* Lackawanna 
Valley Heritage Park wiU lean on existing resour- 
ces to tell this story 11% first of them will be a 
national site, the Steamtown National Historic 
Site, whid\ will tell the story of the rail center 
which developed in the Lackawanna Valley and its 
importaiKe to the devdopm^t of the valley aini 
the region aiKi country. Secondly, Mcl^de Park, a 
mapr state and county resource will tell the story 
of coal mining, how coal was extracted, and allow 
people to go down into an existing mine. Lastly, 
the iron furnaces will also provide a sense of the 
rich l^itage. But it goes be)^d that. The net- 
work of resources in the Lackawanna Valley in- 
clude, for example, churches, neighborhoods, 
ethnic groups, in real profusion. It is very interest- 
ing that there is tremendous rich ethnic heritage 
which is evident not only in publication and 
scholarship, but also in our inventories — a 
tremendous centrality of ethnic groups on the 
landscape and in very close conjunction to these 
physical and natural resources that we want to 
preserve. 

The plan will create venues for activities, not 
only celebrating the artifacts, but also ethnic 
celebrations and festivals which happen today, 
which will continue to be a mapr feature in the 
valley over time. 

It is our hope that these kinds of projects, build- 
ing cultural tourism and using local roots and 
r^urce^ and ethnic strengths, can be really pivotal 
in turning around parts of the state which have not 
shared in overall prosperity. Wouldn't it be ironic 
and wouldn't it be exciting if local culture, long 
overlooked and spumed by mainstreamers would 
turn out to be the mechanism to bring a midas touch 
to some of our older cities and resources? 
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Trude V Check 

Jhtde Chedc is a founding member of Itw Shvak 
Heritage Society of Northeastern Pennsylvania, a grass 
roots organization dedicated to the preservation of 
Shwk culture. 

There are many recorded examples of in- 
dividual Slovaks who pdayed important roles in 
the development of the United States. Some of 
our ancestors arrived here soon after the Civil War 
but most came during &\e great wave of immigra- 
tion. Slovaks in the New World clustered togetl^r 
as any group with a common language would. 
Their focal point was a house of worship. The 
oldest Slovak Roman Catholic church and the 
oldest 9ovak Evangelical Lutheran church in the 
Western hemisphere were established in the Haz- 
leton area over 100 years ago. Parochial schools 
were begun and fraternal societies for mutual as- 
sistance rapidly came into being. 

The period between the World Wars was a time 
of great interest in Slovak literature, plays, musi- 
cals, folk songs and dances, and gymnastic perfor- 
mances. In 1936, the area hosted a delegation from 
Matica Slovenska {the Academy of Slovak Arts 
and Letters) on their tour of the United States. 

World War II and the mobility of the 1940s 
loosened family and ethnic ties. The idea of the 
"melting pot" discouraged or outrightly ignored 
ethnic identification. Every day use of the Slovak 
language declined, except for small family units 
and the churches, as the practical need to switch to 
English intensified. 

For the most part, tlw traditions of our people 
have l^en transmitted orally. Great assistance in 
this regard was also rendered by the publishing 
organs of the various fraternal insurance groups, 
the Slovak League of America and by the literary 
guilds of Slovakia. 

The trend toward assimilation of ethnic groups 
was reversed by a purely American celebration — 
our country's Bicentennial of the Declaration of 
Independence. Seemingly overnight, courses in 
ethnic studies proliferated at colleges and univer- 
sities. Northeast Pennsylvania, which contains 
some 42 identifiable ethnic groups, was a par- 
ticularly fertile area for such studies. 



Festivals, symposia, and a wide range of educa- 
tional activities were launched. There was a 
demand for grou{» to sing from ti^ wealth of our 
folk and sacred music. Folk dance gnKi|» w&e 
also needed, and the stories of the early im- 
migrants had to be preserved before they were lost 
forever. 

This re-awakened interest in our heritage 
precipitated the formation of the Slovak Heritage 
Society of Nortl^astem Pennsylvania, since there 
was no local existing organization prepared to as- 
sume a leadership role. 

In 1974, 1 taught several Slovak language classes 
for beginners at King's College and also at Sacred 
Heart Slovak Church in WUkes-Barre. This is the 
historic church of Rev. Joseph Muigas, the l^dio 
Priest," whose patents were used by Marconi and 
who was the first to successfully transmit radio 
signals across land from .Vilkes-Bame to Scran ton 
on November 23, 1^. 

A costimied folk-singing group which I directed 
first performed in Harrisburg in 1975 at the Wil- 
liam Perm Museum as part of the opening celebra- 
tion of the special exhibits launched in connection 
with the Bicentennial. 

The Slovak Heritage Society was then formally 
organized. Our by-laws state that the Society 
"promotes an awareness of the Slovak heritage 
and culture among all people by means of educa- 
tion ami social interaction." The Society is similar 
to many of the regional ethnic societies and or- 
ganizations scattered throughout the United 
States, and it is also unique. Although relatively 
small in membership, it exerts an influence which 
extends far beyond the region. It serves at* a focus 
for American-Slovak cultural activities and affairs. 
Members are mostly second, third and fourth 
generation American-Slovaks, so the heritage we 
seek to preserve is quite removed from direct per- 
sonal experience. 

Some of the strategies we use for conserving our 
cultural heritage resources are: 

1. A regular program of Slovak language 
studies in Wilkes-Barre, Hazleton and Scranton. 

2. A twice-yearly lechire and film series. 
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3. Qasses in ethnic food preparation and 
traditional crafts of egg-dying and counted 
cross-stitching. 

4. A Folk group called SPEV and a choir 
which have produced four recordings of our 
sacred and folk music under our own label. 

5. Sponsoring students studying ^ovak Ian* 
guage and literature at Comenius Univeisity in 
Bratislava, the capitol of Slovakia. 

6. Producing major musical programs for 
two Slovak World Youth F^vals to repre^nt 
the American youth. 

7. Staging ritual re-enactm^ts of the Slovak 
Easter and Christmas traditions One par* 
ticularly memorable one was for the Commis- 
sion at their r^ional conference about three 
years ago. 

8. Establishing a working relationship with 
the Academy of Sk>vak Arts and Letters ap- 
proximately ten year5 ago. The Academy has 
generously supplied us with language texts and 
other printed materials. 

9. Hosting^ particularly since the Gentle 
Revolution, a great many visitors from Slovakia 
representing the Academy, the Educational 
Ministry, and tJ^ Academy of Science at Com- 
enius University. 

10. Regular participation in the Eckley 
Museum Patchtown days celebration held each 
June. Our vice^hairman is president of the Eck- 
ley Museum Board. 

n. Performing whenever there is a request 
for a Slovak presence at festivals, banquets, con- 
ventions, liturgies, etc. 

The Slovak Heritage Society is irortunate to be 
able to function in the kind of community in which 
we live — a community which is particularly eth- 
nically diverse. We believe that we work well 
together with the other ethnic groups. 

Witness our regular participation in the second 
largest folk festival in our state, the Luzerne Coun- 



ty Ft)lk Festival held every Oct(rt>er. Last year it 
dnew nearly 20,000 people* 

The F«itival began in 1975 as a way to involve 
the local ethnic communities in Bicentennial ac- 
tivities. Under an advisory conunittee comprised 
of a reprraentative samfding of the established 
leadeis in the various ethnic oiganizations, they 
recognized that our r^on had maintained strong 
ties to their national l^tage through membership 
in nationality churches, fraternal organizations, 
ethnic social clute and musical groups. 

The early sponsor was the Luzerne County 
Tourist Promotion Agency. In 1986, the inde- 
{indent, non-profit oi^anization, the Cultural 
Heritage Council of Northeastern Pennsylvania 
was incorporated for the purpose of the F^tival 
and related activiti^. One of our Board memt^rs 
sits on the Board of Directors. 

Three distinct aieas have been created within 
the Festival reprinting its mapr divisions: 

L Ethnic Food Specialists 

2, Folk Performances 

3. Exhibit /Demonstration 

The F^tival is intended to encourage direct in- 
volvement of the local community in folk arts and 
presentation of folkways. Luzerne county and 
northeastern Pennsylvania are an extremely rich 
repository of ethnic traditions. The Festival 
provides the only regional recognition of tradition- 
al art forms and other expressions of cultural 
Iwritage that have been nourished in church or 
neighborhood settings- Increased public aware- 
ness, understanding and appreciation of local 
people and their richness of tradition is the 
primary F^tival objective today. 

From a rich variety of sources, centuries-old 
roots transplanted in the soil of the New World bear 
fruit and testify to the magnificent diversity of all 
creation. The conservation of this harv^t we call 
our cultural heritage is a challenge we willingly and 
lovingly undertake. We do it for ourselves, and for 
those that follow. 
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Question: My name is ^ter Maiy Louise Sullivan. 
I am tin; former Resident of Cal^ini College and 
the granddaughter of Irish immigrants, I did my 
doctoral dissertation on Italian immigration. I was 
very impressed by all four of the speakers here, 
l)ecause I'm interested in multi-cultural education 
Ami I think outside of the dassroom there is so 
much education to t>e gan^^. Each of you have 
touched upon some phase of education. I think 
also what we see happening with this resur* 
gence of radsm and anti-semiti^, so much of this 
is due to a lack of understanding of cultures. I've 
done a lot of wc^-k with some of the new cultures. 
Now many of tte cultures you spoke al^ut were 
traditional cultures. Mostly European. But I have 
worked with Laotians, with Hmong or Highland 
Laotians, Khmer-speaking Cambodians, Haitians, 
Ethiopians. 

For example, on a college campus someone says 
to a black African young man, "Where are you 
fromr And the boy wUl say "Zaire." "Oh, v/hat's 
that?" And then he is hurt because he has been 
touched. There's so much ignorance in our 
country especially about the newest of the new 
immigrants. And so I can oniy commend your 
efforts* I think what we try to do in the classroom, 
you are trying to bring across to the general public. 
The more we imderstand one another's culture, 
the less there will he the tensions that exist. Thank 
you. 



Question: I'm Jane Lundster, and I'm a student 
from Perm State. If s such a piivilege to meet Dr. 
Hosteller, because I've used some of his works at 
the University in some of the papers I've written. I 
spedfically have a question that deals with the 
preservation of prime ^agricultural land as you re- 
late it to the Amish culhire. You're saying that the 
Amish want to live off the land, and you're sroming 
to say that the number one problem is unplanned 
economic growth. Is that correct so far? 

Hostetlei; No. If s true that one of the valu^ that 
they stress is a relationship to the soil. Now that 
can take various forms. If there's only so much soil 



ymi still have married dtildren who want to live on 
the land. They are goitig to have to go somewhere 
else. 

Lundsten So you're saying tlwre's not enough lainil 
to maintain the family culture and have it stay 
together. 

Hostetlen Right. So tl^y may do woodworking, 
related things, build gazebos, etc. 

tandsten So the problem doesn't lie in the fact that 
there aren't polides in place that protect them 
through agricultural security or area zoning and 
things like that. YcHi're saying being forced off the 
land in order to keep that fa nily unit together. 

Hostetlen Yes. I think the word protection is a very 
difficult one to defme — ^protection from them to the 
outside or protection from the general society for a 
culture like this to remain viable. That is the real 
problem right now. Forty years ago, Amish had 
tourists, and they didn't mind it. But now the 
tourists want to build a house. They want to stay 
here. And thaf s where the crux comes in with the 
land problem- 

Lundsten So there's not enough bnd is the prob- 
lem. 

Hostetlen Not enough land, right. 



Question: This is more of a stat^ent. I am Isolina 
Marxuach-Rosario. I am the Special Assistant to 
theSecretaryof Health on Latino Concerns. I think 
this conference is so timely, and I would like to 
commend also the work of all the speakers, but I 
think there is a paradox. We are trying to prraerve 
our cultural l^ritage, and we are trying to preserve 
our languages, and if s so difficult when tl^y are 
almc^t extinguished. Now we have in this state 
groups that have their language and have their cul- 
ture very active — the Afro-American groups and 
the Latino^ Puerto Rican groups — and we are 
trying to really diminish their cultures, their lan- 
guages^ — the English-Only legislation. I think we 
wouldn't have to presave it if we wouldn't want to 
really kill it. If s so important, this knowledge of all 
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of our cultures and the enhancement that ethnicity 
and culture has for all groups, that I want us to be 
aUe to now open our minds and clwrish these 
cultures that are xtive in our communiti^ and 
p^erve whaf s there, m)t kill whaf s there. Thank 
you. 

Jones: Could I ask a question to you please in 
response to your statement? What things do you 
think your group could be doing tiiat it's not doing 
pres^tly in terms of conserving its cultural iden- 
tity arui ha'itage? 

Marxuach-Rosario: I think that our group spedfi- 
cally, the Puerto Rican and the Latino group, is 
doing eiKirmous things within our communities to 
preserve our language, but we are not an em- 
powered group at this point. Wfe sometimes are 
not listei^ to, what we have to say, how we feel. 
Tte structures that are in jrface in the establishment 
sometimes would want to wipe away what has 
been done. For example, &iglish-Only legislation, 
it's one of the things that can wipe away the 
Spanish language, from including ballot votes and 
from use oi facilities like rest room facilities. The 
other day I was in New York, and I saw there a 
Japanese community that is very active right now, 
and they have their signs in the Japanese language. 
I thought, thafs wonderful because the more that 
we ca' t understand what it is, the more that we can 
preserve what we are, that we can feel proud about 
who we are and where we come from. 

When children come into the schcK>ls, one of the 
things that they are told is leave that f>art of them 
that's Latino and assimilate. Now when you say 
something to that diild in those Irnns, you are just 
saying that part of him is not gtKxl. I think that we 
are trying very hard, but there is denial of us as a 
group. In the presentations that I've heaitJ so far, 
and if s specifically in the historical presentation 
which was very good, I did not hear Latino groups 
or the Afro- American culture expressed. Now, 
you cannot walk the streets of Philadelphia and 
not hear all these languages and not see the Afro- 
Americans and not see the Puerto Rican culture 
there very alive. If s )ust almost impossible. So 
you must question, are we still using the 
Eurocentric, European model? It's a model thai 
perhaps is not adequate anymore. We have to 
open our minds and start using other models and 



seeing that these difference, they are not better or 
worse, tl^y are just differences that can enhance. 

I'm a clinical j^ychologist. If I would use only 
one homogeneous style to treat my patients I 
would have a very small group of patients to treat, 
because I would not be able to treat them. Thaf s 
what we are doing. We are trying to use one 
mc^el, a model of assimilation that was never ex- 
istent because there was never a mdting pot. All 
immigrant groups have suffered prejudice and 
discrimination* So the melting pot myth was that 
an immigrant would be able to acculturate 
without discrimination and prejudice in our na- 
tion. If s not that way. If s the hidden dimension, 
the subtle things. If you're not welcome where 
you go, you will go somewhere else. In order to 
change behavior, we have to start changing at- 
titudes, the attitudes and the perceptions. 
Clinicians who welcome their patients, they will 
come bade even if if s not from their own cultures. 
But sometimes we don't know we are doing this. 
So this is very important to them. 

Question: David Hufford, I am one of the At- 
Large Commissioners on the Pennsylvania 
Heritage Affairs Commission. I really liked 
I:x7lina's points, and I'd like to turn them into a 
question to the panel. The problem of empower- 
ment is central, it seems to me, and much of what 
we Iwve talked about most frequently in terms of 
cultural consm^ation has been strategies for link- 
ing the conservation to the agenda of the society at 
large. So, for example, with the Amish, one reason 
that the Amish have more respect tcKlay from the 
larger community is because they are a valuable 
asset for tourism. Now if they were not a valuable 
asset for tourism I would think that there would 
be much more difficulty garnering respect for 
them. But there are many issues of conservation 
that we have to deal with where you can't link, or 
it would not be productive or it would be in fact 
destructive to link, the cultural values that you 
want to conserve to a either profit motive or some 
other sort of general social value that you have to 
say, well there is a right to pr^erve this culture 
whether it is convenient to others or not, or as in 
the case of the Amish, even if it is inconvenient to 
others, even if the land lies where you really 
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would like to have that K»d. How about these 
issues of conservation that really put us in a posi- 
tion of saying the right to conserve the culture at 
some limes is going to be inconvenient to 
everyone else and is still a right? 



Question: My name is Mich^ Esposito. I am an 
employee at Wyeth-Ayerst International in St. 
David's, Pennsylvania* Over a numbs* of yeare I 
have been working v&y intensely in promoting the 
LatiiK) culture especially in the Philadelphia area. I 
was very struck by Mrs. Check's ote^ations on 
the work that ho* group has done which leaves me 
a little bit envious, because based on my experience 
in working in this area I occasionally have been 
very fmstrated because of the difficulty in getting 
people together I realize as far as Latinos in 
Philadelphia that it is beginning to change. But I'm 
impatient and 1 would Uke it to change a lot faster. 
So my question to you is ^pedally with the Latino 
ethnic groups that are fragmented, some of then 
who live within the si burbs, what rea)mmenda- 
tions would you have in order for us to get 
together and preserve the values that we would 
like to preserve? 

Check: I think the same problems exist in any 
group. We also have the same kind of fragmenta- 
tion, conflicts of interest. But I think that there are 
certain basic issues which do unite us and if s on 
that level that I think we met. The impetus 
definitely was the pro^tion of an image for the 
bicentennial. The ideas were always there, but 1 
think then that sense of pride that overrode any 
kind of parochialism that still exists, but there's 
something above and beyond that which does 
unite us, which does tie us together. We WCTe for- 
tunate, with God's help, that we were able to tap 
into that. It sounds simplistic, but that's what hap- 
pened. And 1 would wish the same for your group 
as well. 

Jones: I have a question I want to raise with Trude 
because this has come up in some private discus- 
sions with some fellow conunissioners and other 
prof^ionals. I'm looking around the room here 
and I see many friends, and also many new friends 
that represent varying groups. Every group that is 
represented here has varying levels of experience 



and expertise in terms of working with the conser- 
vation of their sfi^ific ethnic or work place 
i^tage. Opel question. Do you think there's any 
viatnlity to thought where organizations be- 
cause of the numbo* of years they've been working 
on projects aiui r^ources, that they could interact 
ami assist organizaticms or groups that are just 
b^inning tl^ dforts that need the benefit <A ex- 
perieiK:e in terms ctf hDw to deal with these issues 
in die community? If thaf s a r^ question and a 
way to approach sd ving part of the problem, what 
would be tl% best way of doing that? 

Check: Sure I think that wovld be marvelous. I 
know that within die cultural l^tage council that 
I mentioned in my preseitation that^s indeed what 
these people have been doing and are doing. The 
focal point that we have is diis festival, out the 
activities working toward it go on all year. The 
people interact. All of the ethnic groups in our area 
are represented. I only mention^ a couple, but 
there are at least forty-two, and vrith the new im- 
migrants coming in we probably should increase 
that number. Because we have the Asian im- 
migrants, too. If s that kind of central pro^ that 
has caught on that seems to bring everybcxly^s ef- 
forts, pinpoint their efforts. I really feel that we 
would be wonderiully disposed to assisting other 
groups who were interested in these kinds of ac- 
tivities in any way that we could. If we could help 
you to benefit from the mistakes Liiat we've made, 
we'd be happy to share. 



Question: My name is Orysia Mewka, UV»-::auan 
Cultural Center in Philadelphia, Ukrainian 
American Social Services in Philadelphia, also. In 
Philadelphia we have over seventy tiiousand Uk- 
rainian-Americans functioning and preserving our 
culture. We're proud to say we're doing a great 
pb, and we are helping other Ukrainian groups 
tiiroughout the country who are coming to us for 
advice cm how to do it better. The community 
oi^anized in such a way that we've got fifty or- 
ganizations under one roof, a lot of building with 
lots of land. We are preserving language and 
dance and Ukrainian Easter eggs and all the 
beautiful things, and all the festivals t ^ditionally 
come to us and presume it will be there. In 
Philadelphia, all funding organizations, all dty of- 
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fidals, have a tendency toward, I hate to use the 
word, but stweotyping of ethnic groups. They are 
there fc»r dance festival purposes. This is what my 
problem is and tl^ two issues that I ha\^ lean^ in 
the ten years of work at ti^ Ukrainian Cultural 
Center in Philadelphia, For instance, a f under 
ome to see whether we were worthy of f uiuiing, in 
our new facility, busy from morning till ewning, 
every day of the wedc. And he said, '"Arai't you 
supposed to be in churdi l^semaits?^ This is a 
v^y serious quote from a very s^mis funding 
organization I will not mention. But this tdls you 
about the maprity out th^ in Poinsylvania, 1 
don't want to generalize to all of the United States* 
But tte idea that ethnic groups are to work out of 
their church basemOTts, We say, wait, have 
serious issues, we are tax payers, we live and work 
in Philaddphia and we deserve a little more con- 
sideration* Our social service department is sorely, 
sorely needing in funds. What I suggest to this 
conference is that its time to stop thinking just 
song and dance and festivals. I think we have to 
talk about human services and how can we in- 
fluence our legislators to give these d^erving eth- 
nic people that are trying to preserve their culture 
and put bread and butts- on the table for their 
elderly and for new refugees. We have no funding 
and no sympathy from state government, federal 
government or local government. I think this is a 
serious issue if we are allowing four tim^ more 
rrfuge^ into Pennsylvania and cutting tl^ federal 
dollars in half for resettlement, then we are not 
doing our fair share. We have to provide social 
services loo, to these beautiful ethnic people and 
then we will be ready to sing and daiKe for you. 

Jabbour Til just to» out a o^uple of comments, if I 
may. The tourism issues that arose from this dis- 
cussion aie really impxjrtant issues for all of us to 
wrestle with because it is true that tourism can 
have negative impacts. Dr. Hosteller's story is a 
chilling story. It also true Uiat tourism is a slightly 
negative woid which could be redescribed as adult 
education. Getting to kra)w one another is in fact 
culturally an important thing for us as Americans 
and what could be described as tourism is also a 
way of accomplishing that. How to find the right 
balance^ how to devise techniques that enable 
people to learn cross-culturally without disrupting 
the viability and continuity of cultures themselves 



is a major challenge for all of tis and the future. 1 
dcm't have any p^t answers- 1 just urge everyom to 
think about and (xmxe up v^th all the information 
ami both good models and cautionary stories we 
can possibly get together on tl^ subject. 

Hostetlen I wouki catainly affirm that too, that 
there are very good aspects about tourism. All 
people are curious, and the Amish oratainly are 
vCTy curious* Ttey articulate thdr ciuiosity per- 
haps mcHietl^ the rest of us. Hwword'^ettmic^is 
smnething we use hex in this meeting, but if s not 
used by the group iteelf. Tl^don't think of them- 
selves as ''ethnic'' In the case of tiiip Amish, it 
m>uld be very diffa^t than other people; they 
would think of tl^nselves as mahitaining a com- 
munity, a special kind of community. They don't 
think of that as an ethnic community at all. 1 have 
noted that news reporters still use the word sect 
Now I don't know of anybody that likes to be 
called a sect, the Plain sect in Pennsylvania. I don't 
know when they are going to change that, but it 
does have a historical significance. They were 
groups of people who did not conform to the estab- 
lisl^ church, but 1 think the words 'Tlain people" 
for me are very sufficient. 

Lane: I want to make a comment about tourism as 
well, which I think is a very imperfect situation 
right now. In the first community where we tried 
to implement these ideas, Lowell, since the time we 
did that plan there has be^ a tremendous infusion 
of Asian immigrants who have followed in the 
path of so many other waves of immigrants who 
came there. I think there have been all sorts of 
difficulties and opportunities that have ansea out 
of that. From what I'm told, I think the com- 
municating of the story of how that dty was settled 
and the role of the different groups has actually 
been somewhat beneficial in adapting new groups. 
I do think there is a kind of glottal message there 
which was mentioned by one of the people who 
asked a question, which is that if we ran aU under- 
stand where our individual groups come from it 
helps us to adapt, to really change, because thaf s 
Y/hal we all represent in some respects. We're 
trying to captxire seme traditions in a changing 
world. 
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Question: My name is Maria Mills Torres from 
Edison High School in Philadelphia. Vm a tead^ 
of^>anish. I was coruronedwitfi some of the com- 
ments that were made earlier, and I would like to 
addr^ it so this audioice will iwt go away with a 
wrong opinion. One of the things that I was con- 
cerned is that I feel that in Phiiadelf^ua the Latino 
community is very alive and there are areas in the 
dty where the community is doing a lot in order to 
retain the ethnidty. One of the places that 1 can 
think of is the Taller Puertorriqueno where there is 
a lot of art work being exhibited. Along with art 
work there is also a lot of educational programs for 
our students and our kids in the community. The 
kids are educated in dance^ in art. They are taught 
history of Puerto Rico. Another thing I would like 
to sugg^t, which may be simplistic, that peii^ps 
along with these cultural centers such as the Uk- 
rainian, these centers should not just focus on your 



one ethnic group but provide other grouj^ to come 
in. For exampte at the Taller Puertorriqueno, we tie 
in with ibs black community also. We bring in 
Mack authors, artists and try for all the community 
to learn about eadi odier. Otys of tl^ previous 
ccmcems I had was that th^ cultural centers are 
grrat for the ^hnic gnnip, towever if we focus so 
mudi on our own group and xu>t share beyond it, 
we're going to start with this division ag^n and we 
will be bade to where we started. 

Jabboun That rraniiKls me of the education issue 
that was raised by a earlier speaker and leads me to 
say that cultural education has always and must 
have the twin purposes of helping us know more 
about oursdves and hdping us know about our 
ndghbor. 
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Culturally Sensitive Delivery 
and Human Services 



David J. Hufford 

David Hufford is Associate Pn^essor of Behaxnoral 
Science at the Milton S. Hershey Medical Center of 
Penn State Unitxrsity's College of Medicine, and 
Director of the College's Center for Humanistic 
Medicine. He is a member of the Heritage Affairs Com- 
mission and chairs the committee on cuHuralfy sensi- 
tive delivery of health care and human services. 

When one of our scheduled panelists had to 
withdraw, ^lalom asked me to offer comments on 
ethnicity and health as well as serving as 
moderator. Since I have been teaching about cul- 
ture and health at Penn State's College of Medidne 
in Hershey for the past 16 years, I was pleased to 
agree. This is a very rich and complex topic, and 
so I have decided to focus on what I take to be one 
or two basic, underlying principle that suggest a 
fundamental change in how we think about health 
care, rather than to attempt a catalog of individual 
issues. I believe this change can produce e^ntial 
new policies, attitudes and practices, but without 
such a shift even excellent plans will OKounter 
very serious difficulties. 

Today an awareness that something called cul- 
ture is important has made its way into our large, 
official instihitions, such as the health care system 
— no easy task given the r^istance of such institu- 
tions to change. However, a clear understanding 
of just what culture is, why it is important and how 
it should affect practice, has not yet develop^. 

Within medicine and medical education there is 
a gaieral sense that culture can be an important 
complication, like infection or delirium. Further, 
there is an impression that culture is part of what 
makes some patients "different" — especially 
makes them different from care providers and 
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from the system in gweral. We hear tams like 
"cultural valu^" and "culhiral bdiefs" used in 
implicit contrast to, for example, medical ethics 
and medial knowledge. This has always been the 
initial reaction to cultural difference: what "they" 
do is perceived as culture, it is visible, it may be 
interesting, it is rooted in "their" history and social 
setting; but what about what "we" (whoever "we" 
are) do? Thafs just how things are, thaf s the 
norm, the standard by which cultural difference is 
measured. This was the initial response of 
Europeans as the Ages of Exploration and then 
Colonization brought more and more contact with 
other ways of life. It was a very long time before 
European observers began to realize that the 
European ways also constituted cultures, and that 
cultural divergence need not imply inferiority; that 
is, that ethnocentrism is a destructive bias. This is 
the current situation in the health care system: 
there is a medico-centrism that sees culture 
primarily in tomsof "others" who are "different," 
but that is not aware that medidne itself is culture 
— that culhire is not a prx}blem to be solved, but that 
cultune is rather our most fundamental resource 
and the source of ell of our solutions. 

The medico-centric point of view involves a 
double problen. First, most of the high status 
positions within health care are occupied by iiv 
dividuals from a narrow set of cultural back- 
grounds. But even if ethnic diversity became the 
norm in the health professions, this would not 
guarantee sensitivity to ciiltural issues. This is be- 
cause of the second, and peitiaps most challeng- 
ing, problem of medico-centrism: modem health 
knowledge and practice are generally assumed to 
be something other than culture. That is the point, 
for example, of the implicit distinction between 
"medical knowledge" and "culhiral belief." Medi- 
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cal knowledge is {^rceived as simply how things 
really are, ai^, therefore, to the extent that ''cul- 
tural belid^ differs from medical kiK>wled^ it 
must either be medically irrelevant (and ttiaefore 
to be tolerated) or incorrect (ami therefore subject 
to remediation). A central prot>lem, then, is this 
idea that culture is some kind of artistic creation 
added on lo '"how things really are," reality as 
cake with culture as frosting. 

But, in fact, by any modem definition of culture, 
modem medicine, like Native American medicine 
or African American values or the a)n\munity in- 
stitutions of Asian Americans, is a cultural 
product. Hiere is an important theoretical distiiK- 
tion between "things as they really are, apart f nnn 
the human perception of them" and culture, which 
is the lens through which such perceptions are 
made* But the cultural lens is our onhf route to 
knowledge of things in the world. The {Mint of 
this observation, of all good arguments against 
ethnocentrism, is not to debunk modem health 
care knowledge and practice but to elevate the un- 
derstanding of culture. This does not mean that 
medical knowledge is "not really true'' or is "no 
more true than any other belief system," but initia- 
tion into medicine is as much socialization and 
acculturation as it is education. An uncterstanding 
and evaluation of health care must include an un- 
derstanding of the human forces and purposes 
involved in its construction. 

Culture is th^ total non-biological inl^ritanceof 
humans. All knowledge, values and practices are 
produced by and become a part of that in- 
heritance. The failure to grasp this fact, the failure 
that produces the notion of medicine as-opposed- 
to culture, is a potent obstacle to bringing about a 
fair and senous encounter between care providers 
and all kinds of patients. This failure allows dif- 
ferences of opinion between professionals and 
patients, including all sorts of legitimate com- 
plaints, to be consistently viewed as symptoms 
either of ignorance or of emotional disturbance. In 
such a political context it is impossible to em- 
power patients, and the empowerment of con- 
sumers is the on/y way of ensuring culturally 
appropriate delivery of services. 

A cultural conception of health care, and of 
human behavior in general, must be kept as a 



c^tral focus within tl^ current process of change 
and reform that has overtaken l^th care in this 
country. This process involves not only the real- 
locaticm of material resources; it also involves a 
struggle to reallcKate auttority and resjx^nsilnlity 
And this is leading to itev/ relationships betweai 
care-providers and those tl^y serve. It involve 
an explicit effort to recognize the role of values in 
health care decisions. Th^ changes can produce 
reform, but that reform cannot be allowed to 
operate on the assumption that what constitute 
good health care is an objective, given fact, while 
the d^te merely concerns who will have access 
to it. And the inclusion of the community in 
health decision-making must not be allowed to 
drift toward a fictitious "mainstream'^ part of tl^ 
community. If health care consumers have a right 
to demand care that is appropriate to their needs 
and desires, then Uiis must include all sorts of con- 
sumers, and medical consumers from different 
cultural backgrounds must be expected to have 
different needs and different resources. 

This is not a sugg^tion that \he health care sys- 
tem should develop distinct practice module for 
each cultural segment of the community. That ap- 
proach would inevitably reinforce group 
stereotypes and would continue to thwart real 
patient needs. Whenever outsiders, especially 
"experts," attempt to protect what they believe to 
be a group's "authentic" culture, the result is 
paternalism and a sort of romantic neo-colonial 
attitude. In a truly consumer driven model, the 
individual patients within a health care popula- 
tion will inform and direct the development of 
appropriate care. That means that a reformed S)^- 
tem will treat patients as experts on what con- 
stitute intelligent and workable goals for care. 
Such a system must be flexible and responsive to 
the constant dynamic flux of society. This is a 
view of health care as a part of culture. 

I believe that this approach also can answer a 
question I am often ask^ in my work as a medical 
educator. "How can doctors and nuises be ex- 
pected to learn all that about so many different 
groups?" This question arises from tlw tendency 
noted above, to think of cultures as like diseases, 
discrete entities that pose specific problems. My 
approach has been to teach care providers to see 
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their own work in cultural terms, and to be able to 
learn about the cultural factors pertinent to 
specific cases from their patients. I illustrate with 
cas^ from specific cultures, but I onphasize the 
proc^ses of culture, not the memorization of facts 
about individual cultural groups. This avoids the 
danger that a doctor taught, for instance, how "to 
treat African Americans'' will be at a total lo^ 
when confronted by an Asian American or Jewish 
immigrant from Russia. Furth^, this approach al- 
lows the same knowledge aixl skills and poblem- 
solving techniques to be used to improve tl^ care 
of all patients. That is, it should be assumed that 
good care will often be different for different in- 



dividuals, even when the pathoph)^iology of the 
cas» is id&itical. Hiis approach also shows that 
the cultural facts of any patient group are a basic 
human commonality shared with all other patients 
and with care providers. The cultural specifics are 
different, but the fact of those differences is not 
"peculiar'' or alien. 

Perhaps most important, this perspective 
prevents the tragic result of having tl^ subject of 
cultui^and^medidne merely produce stereotypic 
reactions to ]»tiente based on race or language, 
while fostering the notion that culture is a problem 
to be solved. 
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Joseph Giordano 

Joseph Giordano is d social nwrker and family 
therapist wk> r^entfy established his primte practice. 
Ethnicity and Mental Health Associates. Hefimnerly 
serued as Director of the Center on Ethnicity, Behavior 
and Communications at the American Jewish Commit- 
tee. 

There is a story told about an old Jewish man 
standing on the comer and a young man comes up 
him and he says, "You know; you Jews have 
caused the world a lot of problems,^ The man 
says; "What are you talking about?^ He says, 
"You had all these great men throughout history 
who said that thsy had tl^ truth and ti^fy all had a 
different message.'' The old man says, "What are 
your talking about?" He says, "Well first, you had 
Abraham, who said, Truth is not out there in your 
idols, truth is up there in heaven/ And then you 
had Solomon, who said, TVuth. Truth is here in 
the mind, wisdom/ Then along came Jesus, who 
said. Truth is here, in the heart, love/ Dku you 
had Karl Marx who said. Truth. Truth is here, 
right in the belly/ Then you had Sigmund Freud, 

who said 'truth is ' [pointing to his private 

parts]." The old man looked up and he ^id, 
'Thaf s true, but we also had Einstein who said if s 
all relative." 

What you hear about race and ethnicity is all 
relative and interrelated, and as we go along the 
various pieces will pull together to make greater 
sense. What makes it more complex is that when 
we talk about ethnicity and race, we lend to 
polarize, politicize, over-romanticize, and profes- 
sionalize. Some social scientists take the position 
that if you can't measure it, it's not there. I think 
while those perspectives in many ways can be 
legitimate, they overlook the most important 
aspect of this issue, and f>articularly how it relates 
to the delivery of services in our various Institu- 
tions. We often fail to humanize, to personalize it. 
That's true especially for those of us who are 
professionals, not only when we look and try to 
understand the larger community and society (our 
clients, our patients, those people who use our 
services). We also have a need to understand our- 
selves, because when we're talking about ethnicity 
we're talking about heritage, beliefs, values, fami- 



ly and myths that are passed over generations. 
Behavior: unconscious kinds of things, very 
powerful feelings that are transmitted over 
generations through the family. Although we are 
well trair^ as prof esstonals, we are bom into par- 
ticular kinds of famili^^ and particular kinds of 
communities, and i^ighborhoods. We bring that 
culture with us into our prof^ional practice. 
Whether we are social planners and looking out 
over how services are delivered, or we're in a 
room dealing with an individual or their family in 
treatment. When we're talking about ethnicity 
and rare, we should focus on talking about family. 
You really can't talk about one vsdthout talking 
about die other. 

My grandparents came from Italy at the turn of 
the century. On one side ttey came from Naples, 
on the other side they came from Genoa. That's an 
inter-marriage, by the way. Sitting in my tene- 
ment in Brooklyn as little kid in the kitchen, where 
else do you sit, every Sunday my mother and 
father would have this huge fight. What were 
they fighting about? The sauce. My father loved 
to cook. And since his parents came from the 
southern part of Italy, he liked the sauce thick and 
heavy and spicy. My mother, whose mother and 
father came from Genoa in the north, closer to 
France, liked it light and airy, not all those heavy 
spices. So every week I would see this fight o^^er a 
jK)t v/f sauce. She would grab his hand with the 
oregano. There are cultural differences even inside 
the group that are very imjH>rtant. 

The fact is that my grandparents brought here a 
concept of family as was trananitted to them over 
generations in Italy. The family was more impor- 
tant than the individual. Your individuality was 
rewanied for what you contribute to the family. 
Their idea of neighborhood was that the com- 
munity was an extension of family. Why are the 
Italians dying in the old neighborhoods, holding 
onto the turf, while other groups may move away 
when there's a threat to the community? It's be- 
cause the neighborhood is an extension of family. 
I take a tremendous sense of pride in my Italian- 
American background. The thing 1 cherish most 
at>out my closeness around my identity towards 
my Italian-American background is the feeling 
around neighborhood. I also feel a great deal of 
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shame when I see my people in Bensonhurst and 
Howard Beach reacting to a notion of staying 
loyal, not talking outeide tl^ group. All of that 
closeness is wonderful — I take pride, but it can be 
himed ti^ oti^ way ami get distorted. 

If s a complicated mixture that we all have: posi- 
tive feelings and pride about our background and 
negative feelings and shame. There is no way we 
can get away from our ethnicity You can change 
your name, you can change your spouse, but you 
can't change your grandparents. You're stuck 
with the family you were bom into, and they are 
the transmitters of a culture, even though there is 
not a label on it — the nuance, the attitudes, the 
valu^, the messages that we still carry on. 

We have done a lot of studies of cross-cultural 
parenting and we find out the older you get, the 
more you get like your parents* My colleague, 
Monica McGoldrick, did a study of 200 prof^- 
sionals — social workers, doctors, nurses, 
educators, and community leaders — and they 
wei^ asked 200 questions about their background. 
What were their values, what were the things that 
were most important in growing up? CXit of 2D0 
questions these were the values that they listed as 
the top ones. 

These were the Jewish responses. You are not 
sup{x>sed to marry outside of the group. Talking 
about one's problems was considered the best way 
to cure them, Thaf s why Jews make gocxi therapy 
patients. Success was valued more highly than 
anything else. Eating was a symbol of nurturing. 
Suffering could be born more easily when ex- 
pressed and shared. Guilt was one of the major 
ways of shaping children's behavior. Children 
were encouraged to discuss and give their 
opinions on family problems. 

Now compare thai with white Anglo-Saxon 
Protestants. Men and women were expected to be 
strong and able to make it alone. Independent 
exploration of the world was encouraged. Con- 
flicts were covered over, especially in public. Self 
control was highly valued, Sitifering was to be 
bom in silence. Look at the sharp differences. 

Compare that with Italian-Americans. Eating 
was a symbol of family connectedness. Eating was 
a symbol of nurturing. Eating was regarded as a 



source of....Ipause for laughter] (Italians, Jews and 
Chinese are the only three grouf^ I know who can 
get up in the moming have breakfast togettor and 
talk about what th^re going to haw for lunch 
ami supper.) But food in this case is not just what 
you put in your mouth« Eating becomes a symbol 
of keqpii^ the family together talking about it, 
stopping for it, discussing it, long hours at the 
table. All of that solidifies the fourth value which 
was there is nothing more important than the fami- 
ly Men and women had se^iarate and defii^ 
roles: men to protect and women to nurture. Per- 
soxul coni^tions were a way to get things doi^. 

Compare that with Irish-Americans: church 
rules were consido^ all important. Suffering 
was God's punishm^t for our sins. Drinking was 
an impor^nt part of social occasions. Suffering 
was to be done alone. Complaining about 
problems was teid form. Children were to be seen 
and not heard. Self-control was highly valued. 
Sc ^ was something we should not talk about. 

^mpare that with African- American families: 
church was seen as a place you could express your 
sadness* Men and women were expected to be 
strong, and able to make it alone. Having the 
strength to survive was highly valued. Being a 
religious person was highly valued. Men and 
women were expected to be nurturing and sup- 
portive to each other. Women were seen as strong. 
Parents wanted rH)thing more than wanting their 
children to succeed. 

Hispanic (and th^ were mostly Puerto Rican) 
responses: Grown children were expected to live 
near their parents. Men and women l^ve separate 
and defined roles: men to protect and women to 
nurture, similar to Italian- Americans. Boys were 
indulged and girls made to toe the line. Family 
members should take res{X)nsibility for elderly 
parents and not put them into a nursing home. All 
the family members were regarded for their wis- 
dom. 

Asian- Americans: parents had a great deal of 
anxiety about their children doing well in school. 
No matter how busy you become )rau're still ex- 
pected to give time, money and other assistance to 
any family member who needs it. All the family 
members were respected for their wisdom. 
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Parents wanted nothing more than for their 
children to be succe^ful. 

There are a lot similarities, but notice the sharp 
differences. Those differences that have an impact 
on people's behavior — the way U^y use a service, 
the way they will handle and deal with and ask for 
help within tiie context of l^th care or social 
service. These are very powerful feelings that are 
transmitted. 

When I was the assistant commissioner for 
Mental Health of New York Oty, and in my own 
practice, it was very easy to see that tl^re was 
tremendous diversity on a whole range of issues in 
the way people use service* For example, there 
are plenty' of studies to indicate that people react 
differently in expressing their symptoms, and how 
many people are mistreated and given inap- 
propriate treatment because ti^ cultural cu» are 
misinterpreted by the person who is (be helper. 

This is the case with new immigrants as studies 
from NIMH indicate. Spreading people out was a 
policy — ''Lef s get these new folks in, make them 
American, have them acculturate quickly, let's 
spread them out. It will make it easier than when 
they cluster together." What did we find? We 
found high rates of depr^sion among Vietnamese. 
Why? Because you took away their natural sup- 
port group of their own community which help>ed 
them cope in a land that was full of stress and 
strangeness. So they were more susceptible to 
stress and began to break down. 

We see this also in practice. As a family 
therapist I have to think differently when I work 
with Jewish American, African American, and 
Chinese American families. There are differences. 
Is ethnicity and race an issue in every case one 
sees, or in every community one works in? 



Maybe, arKi maybe i^t The point is, we have to 
raise tte issue. We do know it is a powerful in* 
fluence on people's behavior, ax^ since it is, tl^ 
we have to take that into consid^ation* We have 
to begin to see diat any policy tiiat affects large 
numbers of people has to be culturally sensitive. 
We have to look at who uses the services and 
do^'t 

The oiber day Irving Levine and I did a training 
pit>gram in a sdiooL We a^ed them the question, 
''WIk) is in your community?'' And in this par- 
ticular community they said 85% of the kids that 
go to this schod are Hispanic, and among the 
Hispanics, 75% are Dominicans. And tl^ we 
asked the question, ''In your English literature 
class, and in your library, how much of tl^ culture 
of Dominioms is taught and how many authors in 
literature do you have with Dominican back- 
ground?" They said none* Simple question. 
When we talk about ethnicity and race and plug- 
ging it into ^lici^, we are not asking for big 
decisions — we're just asking people to think. 

We've learned a lot in the last twenty years about 
ethnicity and race and how it works. I think we 
now have to b^in to translate that into policies that 
are culturally sensitive and also training programs. 
We need to help people in all aspects of health and 
mental health s^vices and education to be cultural- 
ly sensitive and develop that kiK>wledge. And 
finally let me just add this wonderful mental health 
lesson that an old immigrant woman once said to 
me. "The two most important things that we can 
leave our children," she said, "one is roots and the 
other is wings.'' I think that was very profound — 
that balance. I think what we need to plug in to the 
work of the health and mental health ^elds is help- 
ing people to understand roots and how they work. 
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Harry Aponte 

Harry Aponte is Dirtctor df the Family Therapy 
Training Program of Philadelphia and maintains a 
private practice. 

rU make my remarks from the basis of my own 
interests. Most of my professional fixnis for a good 
number of years has been in working with low 
income, poor and minority families. And I sup- 
pose what has really made the deepest impression, 
and has been the most difficult, has been getting a 
sense of this thing tihat we call ''poverty-" TTie 
tendency is to think of it as an econonuc situation. 
When we talk about the poor we say, "Well, we 
need jobs for tl^m. And if we educate them so that 
they can get pbs, we will solve our problems.'^ 

ril tell you from a standpoint of a therapist, the 
problem that I see has been much more the lack of 
structure in famili^: a disintegration of the inter- 
nal structure of families. In some neight)orlKX>ds, 
80% of the families that come in are single parents. 
And where there are two people in the home, it's 
not a permanent commitment or a marriage. The 
kids are not clear about to whom tlwy belong: 
mother, father, grandparents. But it goes beyond 
the family. It goes into the community. You don't 
see poor people in middle-class or upper-class 
neighborhoods. You tend to see poor pwple in 
poor neighborhoods, in ghettos, slums, whatever 
word you want to use for it. These communities 
reflect the families, TTiey often tend to be com- 
munities with barely any internal structure that 
will keep it together, make it function, make it 
work — that will take care of its people. 

When I thought about what are we supposed to 
do when we work with poor people, it seems to me 
that the need to address the question of value 
structure is critical. Without thinking of the values 
of a family or a immunity, we're not dealing with 
the soul of that family or that community. Throw- 
ing money at them doesn't mean anything, and 
just throwing school (in the way it's generally 
used) doesn't mean anything. The schools keep 
failing. Throwing housing at them doesn't do it, 
because it would seem to me that if those com- 
munities had that soul — of values, of culture, of a 
structure that goes with it — it could deal with all 
kinds of things, lack of money and poor housing. 



People could manage and somehow survive be- 
cause they could take care of each other. They 
would know who they are, they would know 
where they are ^ing. It would connect people. If 
you go into these neighboiiioods, people are not 
connected. If you kwk into ttiese families, so of ten 
people are not connected. But we have mental 
health models of offering sovices and treatment 
that ess^tially say, 'T>on't talk about values, that's 
none of your business. Stay away from that. Keep 
it to yourself. You're supposed to be value 
neutral-'' 

There's a big pn^l^ here. Because if you buy 
what I'm trying to sell then tl^ kind of services we 
offer don't speak to tl» greatest need that tlvise 
communities haw. What we've tended to do is to 
say, "Well, we iwed more of this, more services, 
more help/' We tend to professionalize the com- 
munity. We ignore the resources that are there. We 
igiK)re the churdies that are ttere. We igiu)re the 
natural ^ups that are th^, the natural structiue 
that is there, and we want to pour in more profes- 
sionals. That approach essentially kills tlw spirit. 
We will kill the soul of that community. Because we 
are going to try to sul^titute it with something that 
is essaitially artificial — professional services. 

A couple of comments about how to address 
this issue We have an awful dilemma in this 
country. The dilemma should t>e there, but it isn't 
really recognized as such. We have a dilemma that 
says we want unive!^ rights: we want everybody 
to be equal. We want to protect the rights of every 
single individual. There's a push to homogenize 
society. AI^ our public institutions essentially try 
to homogenize, neutralize values because we don't 
wish to offend anybody. At the same time, how- 
ever, we have K>mething like this conference. We 
say we have to support ethnicity, culture, group- 
ings of people, and their values. We tend to say 
that in certain contexts, but I don't know that we 
have a way of putting all of that together. I'm 
suggesting that we pay attention to the need for 
our society to have a healthy t^ision, a healthy 
dialectical tension between the need to universal- 
ize and the need to individuali^. We do indeed 
need to nurture communiti^ and their culture; to 
help them build structures and r^urces that are 
relevant, reflect and come out of the soul and spirit 
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of that community. At the same time there needs 
to be an effort made to univra'saUze whatever is 
going on in that community, so that cc»nmunity 
cannot be an isolated island. Time is no simple 
way to do that I belie^^ that services need ^ul- 
taneoudy to address the universal community. 
Services need to be structured in such a way that 
the community is integrated into the smdces. The 
community must be made organicaUy part of our 
servic^. Whether it be schooling, or offering 
medical sa^wkes, or psychotiierapy, it must be or- 
ganically connected with the community, with 
whatever and whomever is there in the com- 
munity. This can be done through boards, through 
community activities, through hiring practices. 
People at lolicy levd must think of this smdce as 
part of this community — the entire community of 
our country. 

Let me make a quick jump. What about the 
person who is offering the services? Joe Giordano 
spoke about our bdng connected with ovir o'.vn 
cultural backgrounds, and I think that's essential. 
But there's a certain way of doing that. We can get 
to the point of talking about who am I racially, 
culturally. But we can do it in a way where we end 
up stereotyping ourselves because we want to 



make that confection. We stereotype ourselves to 
ourselves. The more we protect oursdves, the 
more we ^ereotype ourselves, and w% ani up trap- 
ping oursdves. There is no or^ single set of cul- 
tural valu&. We have all grown up fighting and 
identifying with our cultural values from our fami- 
ly and our community. I suggest that wl^ it 
cxmes to the offoing of services, we must realize 
that will identify with, and share values with 
our dientele and our patients. But we are also 
going to disagree, and that is Iwalthy, and should 
not be hidden. We need to train people to address 
the tension aikl the diff^'ence in our communica- 
tions and in our values, and that should be built 
into the training of profe^ioi^ and built into how 
institutions deal with commimity. We should not 
be afraid to say, "1 tolieve in abortion," "I don't 
believe in abortion." How are we going to talk 
about this and commiinir;tte with each other? This 
has to be dealt with directly, not as something that 
you either don't talk about at all or you simpdy take 
a stand that says 1 don't want to hear anybody else's 
point of view. You must be prepared and open for 
discusston and for disagreement, and that is all 
right. This way is really much healthier than trying 
to homogenize all of us one way or another. 
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Moses Williams 

Moses Williams is Director of Admissions and Stu- 
dent Activities at tfte Temple University Sc/ioo/ of 
Medicine and an Adjunct Associate Professor of 
Afriain-American Studies. 

I would like to give you a list of recommenda- 
tions for you to digest as you leave this room 
regarding cultural sensitivity and the delivery of 
health care among racial and cultural groups. 
Since this is a state-sponsored confereiKe, I want to 
address my r^arks on how tl^ state can impact 
on delivering health care in a culturally s^isitive 
mam^r But before giving you that list I'd like to 
remind you of a few facts regarding ti» state of 
health care in this country as well as in this state 
today. 

As you are well aware, we live in a multi-radaL 
multi-cultural society. And in such a society each 
cultural and racial group has its own cultural belief 
about l^th care ar^ health care delivery The 
European-American model of health care delivery 
tends to be the accepted mrm or standard in this 
country by state, local smd, of course, federal ofH- 
dals. We have to begin modifying that model so 
that it will be inclusive of ott^ p>eopIe's beliefs, 
other cultural group's beliefs. It is this incon- 
gruence between the African- American model, the 
Asian-American model, the Hispanic-American 
model, and the European-American model that 
create tl^ health gap that is pr^nt in this dty in 
this state, and in this country. By l^alth gap, I 
mean that non-whites have a high infant mortality 
rate: twice that of white dtizens of this country. 
Non-whites have a rate of morbidity and mortality 
from cancer and other disease tl^t are twice those 
of the white population. This gap was first iden- 
tified in 1900 and now as we are approaching the 
21st century that gap continues to be just as wide, 
if not increasing. We must begin to redouble our 
efforts to dose that gap and bring quality hcaith 
care to all dtizens of this country. 

As I sit at the medical school and watch new 
students come in, and as 1 train medical students 
who then go on to be residents and ultimately to 
become physicians, I am alarmed by recent studies 
in the last two years which show that there are 
disparities in treatment of different populations. 



The only way to address these disparities is to 
begin being sensitive about the cultural differences 
of patients and understanding how they view 
l^aJth, their own t^alth, and how they will accept 
tiie European-American model of l^th care. 

I would like to move to some of die steps that 
we in this room can take towards influoKing the 
state govemm^t to impact upon the health care 
delivery system within the state. First, the system 
has to incrmse the representation of racial minority 
^oups in this country. There are too few in- 
« ividuals in the pipdine to become physidans, 
nurses or allied health prof^ionals. We must ad- 
dr^ that i^ue of increasing under- represented 
minorities in the health professions. In my own 
profes^on, the Association of American Medical 
Colleges in 1972 set a taiget for 1978 of having an 
enrollment nationally of minorities of 16%. We 
have never achieved that. We are only at 8% en- 
rollment of miirarities in all medical scl¥X}ls in the 
United States and Canada. The reason why die 
Assodation of American Medical Colleges tried to 
increase this repr^entation is very commonsensi- 
cal. By having more minorities, more radal groups 
who repre^nt cultural groups in the system you 
increase the sensitivity of the system to the 
patients who are being served. Therefore, the need 
for increased representation has to occur as we 
approach the 21st century beyond the levels that 
we presently have. 

The second step is pressuring our state legislators to 
institute certain policies that can imjH^ct upon the 
health care system here in Pennsylmnia. Probably the 
biggest way to influence the system is via state 
money. Money talks. At Temple University 
School of Medicine, as well as the hospital, we 
receive ^0 million in reimbursements from the 
state. If we, as citizens, force the state to tie cul- 
tural sensitivity training to this money you would 
begin to get results overnight. The schools, in fact, 
would make changes in their curriculum because 
they want the money. The hosi'!tals would make 
changes because they would want to keep the 
moiwy. If s a matter of survival. 

In addition, there are a numl^r of regulations 
that presently exist that could be amended by the 
state to make certain that cultural sensitivity be- 
come part of the training of all health care profes- 
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stonals, be they medical students, nursing students 
or allied l^th students. The training of students 
is one way that we can impact tte pipdine. Too 
often Tve found in admitting students t^at many 
come to our medical schools and nursing sc1kx)1s 
without any krawledge or any courses in cultural 
sensidvity or cultural awaren^s. Recently, our 
schooi began to thrash out ideas about having a 
pre-med requirement in our bulletin lequesting 
that all students applying to Temple have had a 
course in cultural sensitivity. 

Two years ago we put into our bulletin a pre- 
med requirement that they have a course in writ- 
ing. We believe it is now time that they also had a 
course in knowing about other cultures and other 
racial groups, t>ecause in our l^pital we have a 
very diverse patient population. We are also 
thinking of changes in the orientation for incoming 
residents, new faculty members, and new nurses. 
For example, we could have a mini-course on cul* 
tural sensitivity during their three day orientation. 
In that way, when you bring new people into they 
system who may iK>t be from the state you at least 



try to influ^Ke tl^m and educate them on the 
patient populations tlwy will be serving. 

Fmally, I would like to turn to issues of ac- 
creditation and licensiue that the state can impact 
on. In ord«* to practice in this state, you have to be 
licensed. If ti\e state has regulations that anyone 
who wish» to practice has to have und^one a 
mini-course or some full course in cultural sen- 
sitivity you would find that just about all of them 
would do so. 

In terms of accreditation of professional schools, 
all schools would be required to include a course 
in their ouriculum if that was part of the accredita- 
tion process and if they wished to keep their ac- 
aeditation. 

These are some of the simple things at the state 
level that we can do in terms of tying money to 
cultural sensitivity and tying present state regula- 
tion i to the incorporation of cultural sensitivity in 
curriculum^, in orientations for new residents, new 
nurses, new faculty. 
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kruong Ngoc Phuong 

Trucng Phuong is Ex^tive Director of the Interna- 
tional Service Center in Harrisburg, a non-profit 
refugee assignee agency. He is Vietnamese American 
Commissioner on the Heritage Affairs Commission, 
and co<hairs its Asian American Task Force. 

Before addressing my comments on the topic of 
providing culturally sensitive services to refugees^ 
allow me to briefly submit to you some back- 
ground information. The Conunonwealtii of Pen- 
nsylvania has been an active partner of the federal 
gov^iunent in tiie resettlement of refugees since 
1975 when thousands of Vietnamese were 
processed at Fort Indiantown Gap. As of Septem- 
ber 1989, about 45^ refugees, mostly Southeast 
Asians, have been resettled in this state. 

The Pennsylvania Refugee Assistance Program 
consists of four major components: the Cash Assis- 
tance Program, the Medical Assistance Program, 
the Social Services Program, and the Unaccom- 
panied Minors Program. Refugee s<Kial services 
are provided by private non-profit organizations, 
such as local voluntary agencies and refugee s^lf- 
help organizations, under contract with the state 
Refugee Assistance Program. All funding comes 
from the U.S. Departr^ent of Health and Human 
Services under the federal Office of Refugee Reset- 
tlement. The stale Refugee Program manager is 
resfX)nsible for the coordination of all refugee pro- 
gram activities. 

Although the State F :fugee Program has been 
successful in resettling a large number of refugees, 
it is our sincere belief that the delivery of social 
services to refugee r^eds to be more sensitive to 
the refugee experience in order to enable the 
refugees to start a new life, with dignity in their 
newhomeland. 

In our humble opinion, each of the key actors 
invoh d in the refugee resettlement effort must 
seriously explore the possibility of upholding or 
preserving some basic principles. Within the 
Refugee Assistance Program office both manage- 
ment and line staff need to believe in the following 
values. 

The first value is nhdn, as referred to in Viet- 
namese, which means humanity and compassion. 



The agency is adopting a humanitarian policy 
aimed at fostering progr^ and personal welfare 
for the i^edy. Its staff, the dvil servants, and by 
extension, its contractors, the SCTvice providers, 
are {^forming a vital service to advance and 
promote the ger^al wdf are of scxnety. 

The second value is nghia, which means 
gratitude and loyalty. The employees are grateful 
to the agency for giving them a cause to serve in 
addition to a career opportunity. Gratitude by 
deed«^ ^lom the heart and the mind of the 
employees is matched by their loyalty and 
sitivity on the part of the employer. Every 
employee, as well as service provider, is con- 
sidered to be a souxxre of ideas, quality and produc- 
tivity. 

The third value is il, which means politeness 
and good manners. Harmony, cooperation, cour- 
tesy and humility are emphasized in daily social 
and professional relationships to maintain a 
gentler and kinder environment. (Don't read my 
lips! I was told by my mother that ^cerity and 
conviction don't come from the mouth. They 
come from deeper, the heart.) Conflicts and dif- 
ferences are constructively and effectively 
r^olved by using culturally sensitive problem- 
solving techniques, sudi as the "acceptance time" 
approach. 

The fourth value is trt, which means reason and 
perseverance. Acjustmpnt, assimilation and striv- 
ing for excellence is to be encouraged at all levels. 
Employees must adjust themselves to jobs about 
which they are knowledgeable, seek learning for 
professional improvement, build character and 
think through agency problems and issues. 
Management must always rely on wsdom, sound 
judgement and learning to carry out its mandate. 

And the last value is tin, which means trust and 
confidence. Fairness in judging and rewarding 
performance must be the primary goal of manage- 
ment. This ethical standard is to be applied in a 
just and equitable manner. It places a high 
premium on trust and confidence l^tween all 
members. The main way of controlling and guid- 
ing the work of the employees and the perfor- 
mance of service providers is through implicit 
control mechanisms based on a clear under- 
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Within the service provider circles, every case 
manage needs to accept the following respon- 
sibilities: 

as an empathizer, to accept the refugee's culture 
and try to understand, if not to appreciate, 
the social context within which the refugee 
functions; 

as a helper, to directly assist the refugee in 
addressing the material needs and alleviate 
the emotional problems; 

as an enabler, to help the refugees adjust to a 
new environment and ber ne self-suffident 
in the shortest possible time; 

as a supporter, to show caring to the refugees 
and confidence in the refugees' ability to take 
more responsibility for their life; 

as a facilitator, to make the refugee's interac- 
tion with the community supf>ort system 
work more easily; 

as a linker, to bring refugees and service 
providers together at the refugee level, in- 
cluding making introductions, communicat- 
ing and providing appropriate information 
referrals; 

as a monitor, to follow-up to ensure that 
refugees and services are doing what they 
have agree to do; 

as a broker, to help the refugee obtain the ser- 
vices they need which might include 
negotiating on their behalf; 

as a bridger, to build bridges where there are 
gaps between refugees, between refugee 
and service providers, and between service 
providers; 



as a catalyst, to bring refugees' problems to the 
attention of others so that they initiate ac- 
tions which would lead to changes for the 
refugees; and finally, 

as an advocate, to assist the refugees in defend- 
ing their rights as clients and as human 
lyings. 

Within the refugee community organizations, 
every community helper needs to face the follow- 
ing challenges: 

People are unreasonable, illogical and self- 
centered. Love them anyway. 

If you do good, your a)lleagues will accuse you 
of selfish ulterior motives. Do good any way. 

If you are successful, you win false friends and 
true enemi^. Succeed anyway. 

The outstanding performance you achieve 
today will be forgotten tomorrow. Achieve 
anyway. 

The mistakes you make in experimenting with 
new ideas will be remembered forever! Make mis- 
takes anyway. 

Honesty and compassion make you vulnerable. 
Be honest and compassionate anyway 

People favor underdogs, but follow only top 
dogs. Fight for some underdogs anyway. 

What you spend years building might be 
destroyed overnight. Build anyway. 

People really need help, but might attack you if 
you help them. Help them anyway 

Give the world the best you have, and you will 
get kicked in the teeth. Give the world the best 
you've got, anyway 
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Question: Ron David, from me Department of 
Health, Deputy Secretary to Mark Richards. 
Thank you each for your comments and your 
thoughts. I diink what I heard you say is thr. 
illness is defined in a cultural context and disease is 
treated in a medical context, ai^ part of the chal- 
loige that you are presenting to us is that we have 
to begin to bring a cultural p^pective to medical 
care, as Joe Giordano described it, "to humanize 
it.'' One of tl^ things I did mt t^r, and I kiK>w 
working with several of ywi that you appreciate, is 
the extent to which illness and dis&ise are a direct 
consequence of dissonant, discordant aiK^ dishar- 
monious human relationships* Wl^n I say direct, I 
don't mean in the sense that if you are racist, you 
limit access to medical care. I mean that the very 
idea of rad^ is a dissonant human experierK^ 
that in and of itself leads to illness and disease. 
And so by way of my favorite example, poor preg- 
nancy outcomes are not a consequence of inade- 
quate medical prenatal care, no matter how 
culturally sensitive it may be. Medical care is 
simply not a part of the biology of pregnancy for 
human beings or any other animal species. Rather 
sul>optimal pregnancy outcomes are a function of 
sexism, racism, materialism and other schisms, or 
tears in the fabric of human relationships. I mean 
the kind of materialism, for example, that allows us 
as a nation to arrogantly dump tobacco products in 
other nations when we know it is unhealthy. 
Somehow we have to begin to change our values 
and stop viewing health and wdlness as some- 
thing that we can buy from even the most cultural- 
ly sensitive health care provider. In effect, we have 
to work harder with ourselves and our relation- 
ships wi th each other to mend the tears in the fabric 
of our human relationships. 

Hufford: Thank you, Ron. You know I think that 
we come to a conference like this in p^rt with the 
idea that we'n^ going to generate ideas and things 
that we want to turn around and tell to the state. I 
hope you share with me the really good feeling that 
I get whenevca" I hear — and Ron is one of tl^ few 
examples I can think of — a person representing 
the state, telling us things like that. It makes you 
feel that something is going right in the system. 



Quezon: My name is Irmi Ahmed* I work for 
C^uphin County Crisis Intervention. I find myself 
constantly in a position where f^ple are mis- 
judged on tt^ basis of tteir culture and their be- 
havior, and I <k> think what you all have said, that 
a culhiral educatk)n is ^s^tial. I tiunk a part of 
that should be tiiat we learn what we are. I think 
that Mr. Giordano touched it — to understand our- 
selves, our values, what are the predominant 
values in this country — before we can understand 
am)th^ culture. 

Hufford: Yes, thank you. I think we would cer- 
tainly all agree with that. The self understanding is 
a prerequisite for understanding others. 

GiordancK If s frightfully important, as I see it now 
in the workpbce. Wfe look at the statistics of new 
workers a>ming into the workplace, in particular 
in health, mental health u*td human services field, 
that 80% percent of new workers from now to the 
year 2000 are going to be women, minorities and 
new immigrants. So the idea that we had years ago 
that you leave all your personal problems, your 
identity at the door or the workplace is no longer. 
That is gone. People bring everything into the 
workplace. I think increasingly now we have to 
find ways to help people to work more coopera- 
tively lu^ciher and understand and deal with the 
issues of gender, ethnicity, race, sexual orientation, 
all of these factors which are going to have a 
tremendous impact on how productive we are and 
how effective we are in working together. There 
isn't a place we go to train people, to help them 
understand who they are working /dth, without 
them wanting to talk about how they are working 
together. Most institutions are afraid to deal with it 
because the administration says the place will blow 
up, if we deal with this issue it will blow up. In 
some instances that is true, but I think we have 
methodologies today to deal with that. As you 
said, we have to begin with ourselves. I think the 
workplace is going to force us into that perspective. 
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Question: My name is Marlene Campbell. I'm 
fromLangtome. Tm active in my community and 
my churdi, and I'm ti^ wife of the Scottish Com- 
missioner on the Heritage Affairs Commission. I 
have two comments and a question. 

Mr. GiordaiK) raised the issue of delivery of 
health care services and ethnic sensitivity. As 
someox^ who has been a volunteer in the batiered 
women's st^l^ in my area, Td like to suggest that 
the training for ethnic sensitivity is a v^y real 
need in this area. I've been to seminars where it 
was discussed but I never really saw it done 
within at least the shelter program that I was in- 
volved with. I'd like to suggest tl^t ttiaf s some- 
thing that maybe you would like to address your 
energies to. TTiere is a real need. 

The other suggestion was something that Mr. 
Williams had said about an ethnic sensitivity 
course on the college level at Temple. I'd like to 
suggest that that be a requir^ent, not a mini- 
course, because I don't see how you can cover as 
part of a three day orientation, anything as large as 
being sensitive to the diverse etimic groups that 
exist in this state. But as a regular one sem^ter 
course on the college level. I'd also like to suggest 
that it not just be in the pre-med or the pre-Iaw 
programs, but in all of the colleges in all of the 
majors and that while we're doing that we need to 
look at the younger generation coming up. We 
might want to explore the idea of starting th^t 
kind of thing at the elementary school level and 
working it up. I really think tlwt whaf s going on 
in our society that's negative right now is due to a 
lack of both ethnic identity and understanding be- 
tween the different ethnic groups, and therefore 
lack of tolerance for one group of anotW. 1 think 
that we need to start with the young if we're ever 
going to fully eradicate that. 

My question is for Mr. VWUiams. Would you 
say that the gap in the health care between the 
white and the non-white |x»puIation is economic 
or ethnic in origin, or is it a combimtion of both, 
that some of tlw non-white ethnic groups are also 
at the lower end generally of the economic 
spectrum, and so the/re intertwined? 

Williams; Yes, I would agree with you that histori- 
cally a large number of racial and cultural groups 



in this country started out at the bottom of the 
ecom)mic scale and have remaii^ there. Over the 
years from 1900 to 1990, each group has att^pted 
to go up tl% ecoiwmic ladder axid obtain b^ter 
health services. But part of t>^ poblem is, as I 
moitioi^, the iiKX)ngruence between their cul* 
tural belies and ^ standard system in practice* 
Ai^ because of that many individuals tend not to 
utilize the system as they should. 

Question: My name is Philip Rc^en, and I teach a 
course on the Philadelphia Mosaic of Peoples at 
Gratz College. I'd like to direct my remarks to Mr. 
Aponte. I think you w&e saying scmething that 
I'd like to underscore, am! that is while I agree 
100% that giving a course on ethidc sensitivity and 
being ethnically saisitive in the health care is very 
important, I think a lot of the controversy that oc- 
curs between ethnic groups and between racial 
groui^ goes back to the economic ^tuation. Where 
there is a big pie and people are prosperous and 
there are many jobs and there is eiK)ugh to go 
around like during World War II, a lot of these 
jnoblems are dissipated. But where thoe is a scar- 
city, and wh^ there is a problem of poverty, as 
you mentioned, then some di tt^se ethnic conflicts 
occur I think we also have to look at the solution 
in terms of providing jobs. With the availability of 
jobs, some of these problems, I think, will go away. 

Question; My name is juvendo Gonzalez, and I 
repr^ent tl^ Governor's Latira) Affairs Advisory 
Commission. I wanted to moition that many of the 
elderly in senior dtizcais programs, going back to 
cultural SCTisitivity, many do not want to go to 
programsmainly because of food. Ttey don't have 
the focxi that they need in terms of tl^ typkral Puer- 
to Rican diet. They like to mix the rice and beans 
jistead of heros and cold cuts* This is something 
that needs to be addr^sed with our population. 

Agency directors are many times asked to sen- 
sitize departments, something which is very dif- 
ficult to do. I mean if we al! dedded to sensitize 
every department in the state, every department 
in the ciHes and counties, we would have to quit 
our pbs. I think that the best way to do that is to 
get them on boards, task forces, committees, and 
policy decision making positions. That's my 
stand. 
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Frank Liu 

Frank Liu is Director of the Law Library and Profes- 
sor of Law at Duquesne University. He is a member of 
the Heritage Affairs Commission and chairs the com- 
mittee on inter-ethnic relations. 

It was recentiy predicted that by the >^ar 2056 
there would not be a single ethnic or racial group 
that can be called majority. In fact, the majority of 
the people of the United States will be a combina- 
tion of ethnic or racial minorities. A person lK)m 
today will be 66 years old in the year 2056, That 
typical American citizen will not be coming 
predominantly from Europe, but from Europe, 
Africa, Asia, Hispanic countries, and all parts of 
the world. As the multiplicity of the ethnic and 
racial composition of our society increases, it be- 
comes increasingly critical that we search for pat- 
terns of individual and collective human behaviors 
that will not only maintain the harmony between 
ethnic groups but energize their relationship so 
that each ethnic group can maximize its strengths 



and beauty in order to perpetuate the eternal 
youth of this great, beloved country of ours called 
America. Some scholar says, if we do it right, 
America is on the verge of developing as a univer- 
sal nation. 

In this context, tl^ Pennsylvania Heritage Af- 
fairs Commission has committed to encouraging 
each ethnic community to maintain a healthy, eth* 
nic identity and to develop networks to ensure 
representation of its unique cultural values, l)elief s, 
structure and needs throughout the Common- 
wealth; assisting in resolving ethnic conflicts and 
tension, advocating elimination of ethnic 
stereotyping, discrimination, intimidation; assist- 
ing government, corporations and institutions to 
develop pK^licies and programs to that end; and 
furthermore, erKX>uraging programs of accultura- 
tion for new immigrants to adjust to American life 
without loosing their cultural identities. This 
panel is congregated as one of the means for dis- 
charging these missions. 
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Irving Levine is Director of the Institute for 
American Pluralism of the American Jewish Commit- 
tee. 

This is a terrific conference. I want to congratu- 
late everybody who has been associated with it. 
Its one of the dreams that we had wh^ we ran the 
second national Consul^tion on Ethnic America 
last year that it would be decentralized. Shalom 
took the modd and is using it here, and we've 
been doing it in Texas and on the West Coast. So 
we have an East Coast model, a Texas model, and 
a W^t Coast model, and it's good to see that we're 
taking the time and energy to identify the issue as 
pluralism, multi-culturalism, race relations. 
You've got to put it into a proper framework so we 
can think about it correctly and get used to not 
dichotomizing, but to realize that the society is a 
multi-ciiltural society and pluralistic. 

Let me say something for the WASPs. They 
count too, as an autistic American group, and 
youll hear no WASP-baiting from me. 1 know 
who wrote the Constitution and the Declaration of 
Independence, and I'm grateful* But if s in the 
context of what used to be called Anglo-conform- 
ity that we have been struggling to express oursel- 
ves. I think we are finally understanding the 
nature of a mixed society and we're going to work 
out the details in the next few decades. 

By the way, we are not going to succeed in solv- 
ing some of our most serious problems. We are 
not going to succeed if we state our goals uniealis- 
tically, such as eliminating racism, anti-Semitism 
and bigotry. At best, we are going to leam how to 
better manage a diverse society. That is the agen- 
da. We need a core of professionals and lay 
leaders who dedicate themselves to managing a 
diverse society. One of the things you cannot have 
in this diverse society is the extreme of racial, 
ethnic and religious tension. You can have tension 
and conflict. It is natural and normal. Sometimes 
we get overly exdted at the fact that there is this 
conflict. There always has been group conflict. 
There always will be group conflict. Some of it is 
creative and some of it is destructive. We are 
going to have to leam how to distinguish between 
the two. Some of it is natural, some of it is im- 



peded ai^ some of it is excited by racial, ethnic 
and religious demagogues. 

I have developed a rule if tlu>se d^nagogues 
happen to be of your own group. I was shcxlced 
and surprised that a kid wlmse name is Andrew 
Dice Clay is really a Jewish boy from &o(^yn. 
His real name is Silverman. In my opinion, 
Aroirew Dice Clay is a no goodnik. I am a nice 
Jewi^ boy; he is a bad Jewish boy. We ought to 
leam tiut we have a responsibility to d«K)unce 
th£ hate-mongers of our own group, ami we must 
make this one of the first rules of our pluralistic 
society: if somdxxly of yotu* group is acting out 
hatefully, whether his name is Andrew Dice Qay, 
or Reverend Al Sharpton, the first rule is you 
denounce him even before your neighbors do. Let 
us not be reticent about dealing with skunks in our 
own back yard. 

We also need to go beyond the deadlira^s to see 
whether we are facing a new wave of bigotry. It 
would appear so, but we are not sure. Let me tell 
you why we are not sure. I do a lot of work on 
campuses and in high schools, and I have noticed 
a very sharp, almost ii^xplicable contradiction. 
Young people do not often endorse bigotry or sup- 
port it in others, but their l^havior often belies 
tlw belief system. The American Jewish Com- 
mittee dc^ annua! ^^urveys of the level of bigotry 
in this society, as do the NAACP and uiw National 
Conference of Christians and Jews, and we have 
been watching this behavior very closely. 
Everybody reports the same figures. All these 
studies have found that American society is more 
tolerant of diversity than it has ever been before. 
More tolerant, not less so, as many now believe. 

So if it is more tolerant, how come all these 
dramatic incidents of bigotry are happening? It is 
hard to explain except that there was one blip on 
that graph of tolerance that we have never seen 
before and that social scientists were not used to. 
In the last 15 years there was a little less tolerance 
among young people, and that had never shown 
up before. It was always the other way: older 
people were less tolerant, younger people were 
more tolerant. So we have seen a small reversal of 
a long term norm. We spotted the trend about 15 
years ago and should have realized that some- 
thing was happening among young people that 
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needed deeper Inv^tigation. Was it that they were 
rubbing against each other, that they were not 
being properly educated in multi-cultural rela- 
tions, that they were not being properly brought 
into social movements? The d vil rights movement 
was over, tl^ peace movement was over. In the 
sixti^ and seventies, there v/efe com{^aints about 
too much militancy, but witlwut strong advocacy 
and passionate commitment (the eighties 
phenomenon), we lack the i^cessary educative 
force to shape young people's consdm^e* 

I have been in the field of inter-group relations 
for thirty-five years, and I can say to you that there 
is a proper place for advocacy, there is a proper 
place for group ass«tk>n, and there is a proper 
place for coalition building. They have got to go 
together. Th^ is a proper place for ethnic identity 
and the legitimacy of ethnic daims, and there is a 
proper place for giving to the common culture. We 
have got to get this complexity into our guts or we 
will end up polarizing the sodety. We must 
able to say, 'Tes, 1 must advocate for my own 
group and if s legitimate, but yes, I must also make 
a contribution of the common culture. And 1 must 
realize that in this country of incredible di\^rsity, 
only rarely is the society going to accede to my 
group's demands no matter how legitimate unless 
those demands are creatively brought into the 
mainstream. As an ethnic leader, 1 must intuitively 
know that there is a moment of truth where my 
rhetoric must become more statesman-like. Only 
then will I gain coalition partners and have a bet- 
ter shot at success* 

So, ethnic groups, it appears that you need two 
kinds of leaders: strong, ethnic advocates, who 
make a lot of noise, and a trained corps of 
diplomats who know how to go out there and 
present your position in what appears to be a more 
reasonable way. 

Let me now say something about the need we 
have in this country to build a more substantial 
infrastructure to deal with intergroup conflict. Go 
back to the 1930s, or the 1920s, or the 1910s, when 
we had intense labor conflict in the country, so 
intense that people thought tte whole place would 
come apart. We learned how to create labor- 
management approaches to reduce destructive 
confUds, and we trained a cadre of professionals 
who became mediators and negotiators and labor 



relations experts. Wfe must do the same thing to 
deal with problems of intergroup rdations. While 
we now l^ve a small group of prof^ional conflid 
resolvers, tl^y are too few ami their reach too nar- 
row. Conflid resolutk)n must be seen as an essen- 
tial skill for all human service professionals and 
lay leaders. 

I am happy bo report that there are new ami 
promising dforts now going on in high schools to 
teach young people how deal with conflict in their 
schools. We also need a laig^ number of people 
who are experts in multi-cultural rdations^ who 
know are ethno-culturally and religiou^y sensi- 
tive and who know how to facilitate race and eth- 
nic relations programs so that tiiere are emotional 
as well as intdledual breakthroughs. 

At the American Jewish Committee's Institute 
for American Pluralism which I head, we have 
inventeil something called "ethnic sharing" where 
people share their experiences with each other in a 
pleasurable way, and it mak^ a tremendous dif- 
ference in people knowing each other. We do it 
with faculty, we do it with kids, we do it with 
parents. Faculty who have been with each other 
for twenty years say that in ten minutes of ethnic 
sharing they know more about their colleagues 
ti 'an during the entire span of their previous ac- 
quaintaiKe. With children it works equally well to 
break down barriers of sodal distance. Now, when 
v/e get such dramatic results from highly struc- 
tured and highly effective conversation across 
group lines, there really should be no excuse for 
these programs and these methods not being 
adopted in every school and used extensively in 
the community and tl^ work place. It is a pity that 
there is still so much r^istance to a mechanism 
that brings people together to share their iden- 
tities. We now know that if you teach to identity — 
reflect on where kids come from — you energize 
them, mobilize them and they are fascinated. If 
you teach to just information, they are bored. We 
have new methods. They work, and they must be 
applied. The way the multi-cultural education 
debate is shaping up in higher education and else- 
where, it looks like we are polarizing agair. I can- 
not imagine that people are serious when they 
would exclude the legitimacy of women's studies 
and ethnic studies, but they obviously are. 
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In conclusion, let me return to the topic of youth 
and bigotry- As you may know, eighty pwcent of 
all racial, ethnic, rdigious and sexually related 
violence is committed by young people under 
twenty years of age. What can we do about this? I 
have some suggestions- 

We have to target youth serving agencies, to get 
tl^m to expand and upgrade their race and ethnic 
relations programs. All surveys we have made 
show that the programs that existed in the 19fjOs 
and 197Qs do not exist in the 1980s and 1990s. 

We need Qty Commissions on Human Rela- 
tions in every city We need to establish com- 
puterized tension control networks that will 
collect and feed out names and portraits of per- 
sonalities who could be helpful in bias related inci- 
dents. We need to know the good people. 

The media has to learn to talk to the $w>d guys 
as well as the bad guys. I am not happy in the role 
of media basher, but my Institute done some 
careful studies on how the media is covering 
group tensions, and it should be no surprise that 
they are not doing well at all, especially on 
television. Tl^ media often tells us that it )ust 
reports the news, but neither they nor yon really 
believe that. In the last few weeks. New York Qty 
reached a race relations crisis point because the 
media ran away with itself. One of the reports 
was a front page picture (in 3 very respxjnsible 
paper) of the skyline of New York with a match 
under it going up in flames. We didn't need that 
because, serious as our problems were, that was 
not what was happening. 



We r^ed to provide sjjedal training for ethnic, 
religious and civic leaders to create effective multi- 
cultural dialogues to resolve conflicts and to l^im 
the ins ai^ outs of ti\e art of coalition building. 
We can train people to do that. 

We need to recrmt sp>orts and entertainment 
figures to reach large audiences of young people 
with an anti-bigotry message. With their in- 
fluence, tl^y can reaUy inspire in that area. 

We need to press thst media to play a role in 
stimulating dvk: activism in the field of reducing 
bias. The media can do it, and to its credit, there 
are many ^camples of responsible journalism. 

We need to appropriate one month in the year 
to become the focus of inter-group relations, every 
town ought to have a unity month where all kinds 
of activities are stimulated. 

We need to Iwnor and publicize people, espe- 
cially young people, who make special contribu- 
tions to the fight against bias. 

We need to moiiitor political campaigns for bias 
and seek anti-bias pledges from all candidates. 

And the last recommendation, we need to make 
universal in all sch(X)ls from elementary through 
the university level, a total commitment to 
programs and teaching materials to accomplish 
three goals: fighting all forms of bigotry, enhanc- 
ing healthy group identity, and improving inter- 
group relations. 
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George Low is the President tif the Greater Harris- 
burg Branch of the NAACP and NAACP State Educa- 
tion Chairman, He serves as the Director of the 
Division Spmal Projects for the Harrisbutg School 
District. 

I think this is a woreJerful program that has 
been put together by the Commission. I want to 
express my thanks and appreciation to than for 
bringing these excellent speakers to present tl^ir 
ideas to you^ and for you to interact with tiiem. I 
would like to especially to thank Sluilom Staub for 
inviting me to be a panelist on this program. He 
asked me two days ago because Mr Adams could 
not be here and he needed somdH>dy to fill in, and 
I graciously agreed to come. 

I would like to begin by defining some terms so 
that we can be on common ground a!Ki you can 
understand what Vm going to talk about. Td like 
to define race. I believe that there is only one race, 
axHi that is homo sapiens — ''wise men." Th^^ 
human race is the orily race on earth. There are 
differences among all people and groups of 
people, but they are all members of the same 
species. I am a scientist and my definition, or the 
scientific definition, of the species is a group of 
individuals that can intermarry, prcxluce offspring, 
and the offspring can in turn produce other off- 
spring. And there is no human being that 1 know 
of on earth that do^ not have the capability of 
mating with any other group of people on earth. 

In the terminology used by scKial scientists, race 
refers to groups of people with common traits or 
characteristics. It is my contention that there is no 
such thing as a pure race and that every human 
being is related to every other human being no 
matter how distant that relationship may be. This 
is true whether we believe in the divine creation of 
man or in the evolutionary theory or in the descen- 
dancy of humankind from one woman in Africa 
commonly referred to as Mother Eve. It is not 
always easy to identify an African-American as 
being an African- American. Some of us look as if 
we had ik> descendants in Africa. However, most 
of us who have anc«tors who came from Africa 
are readily identified. We also have identity with 
Europe, Asia and with Native Americans, who are 



also descendants from Asians. We are Americans. 
We are harassed, we are intimidated, we are cas- 
tigated smd we are reviled by a small percentage of 
individuals who use their power to make certain 
that we, as African-Americans, do not reap the 
same beiefits that they receive. This leads me to 
the definition of laci^. 

1 believe that this is the intentional, or uninten- 
tional use of power to isolate, s^>drate, aikl exploit 
others. It is based on a belief in superior radal 
origin, id^itity or sup^x)sed racial characteristics. 
Racism confers certain privileges on aiKl defends 
the dominant group, whidi in turn sustains and 
perpetuates radsm. Both consciously aiKl uiKon- 
sciously racism is enforced and maintained by 
legal, cultural, rdigious, educational, economic, 
political and military institutions. Racism is more 
than just a personal attitude. It is the institutional- 
ized form of tiiat attitude. Institutionalized racism 
is one of the ways organizations and structures 
serve to preserve injustice, intended or not. The 
mechanisms and functions of these entitle create a 
pattern of racial injustice. Historically, people of 
European ancestry have controlled the over- 
whelming majority of fiiwncial resources, institu- 
tions and levers of jK)wer. Racism in the United 
States can be defined as white radsm: radsm as 
promulgated and sustained by the white majority. 

The NAACP was founded in 1909 and is the 
nation's oldest and largest dvil rights organiza- 
tion. We have successfully fought for voting 
rights, economic advancement, criminal justice, 
education and school desegregation. 1 am the 
president of the Greater Harrisburg area branch 
NAACP. Our purposes and aims arc to impove 
the jTolitical, educational, sodal and economic 
status of minority groups: to eliminate racial 
prejudice, to keep the public aware of the adverse 
effects of radal discrimination, and to take lawful 
action to secure its elimination, cx^nsistent with the 
efforts of the National Assodation and in conform- 
ity with the articles of incorporation of the associa- 
tion, its constitution and bylaws, and as directed 
by the national board of directors. Meml^rehip in 
the NAACP is open to any individual, corporation 
or other entity which supjwrts the purpo^ of the 
branch. 
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Our struggle continues. During the past two 
years^ we have seen a rash of racial hatred in com- 
muni ties across the Commonwealth. In the Har- 
risburg area, we have seen the materials that w^ 
disseminated by the Ku Klux Klan in the Steelton, 
Lemoyi^^ Camp Hill and Harri^urg aieas. We 
have seen the spray painting of tl^ word "nigger" 
on a house that was being remodeled on Chambers 
Hill Road, and that same house doused with 
gasoline. We have seen tt^ spray painting of swas- 
tikas on the Kesher Israel Synagogue. We have 
also seen the emergence of groups, hate groups 
such as skinheads and neo-Nazis, we have also 
been fortunate enough to see community involve* 
ment to fight against these unlawful acts. In the 
Chambers Hill incident, for example, we had a 
rally in front of the property. Half of the pCTSons 
who participated (am) we had close to a hundred), 
were white. Many of them were neighbors of the 
family that was building and renovating this 
house, who came out in support of this family. We 
also saw, some months later, one of our mapr con- 
struction compani^ and one of the major unions, 
provide their craftsmen to go in free of charge to 
do the roofing, the paneling^ the floors, the heating 
and the wiring: to do all of tlw refers that were 
needed to make that bouse liveable. They built a 
beautiful house. They all volunteered. We got a 
group of people together, and we brought focx! to 
the workmen so that they could partake of a meal 
while they were working in order to ensure that 
the work was done and to show our appreciation 
for what they were doing. They would not accept 
a dime for their efforts, and that was beautiful. 
Two of our senators were involved in helping to 
get these programs together, and one in particular. 
Senator Shumaker, was invaluable in helping us 
bring this about. 

We also saw, in the case of the Kesher Israel 
Synagogue, a group of }>eople who came together 
and made speeches, and I was one of them, about 
the incidents that occurred. The fact is that we 
need community organizations to deal with 
groups of people, or individuals who fostered this 
hatred, and we have seen fewer incidents in this 
area of that kind of desecration. 

1 recently had a call from a resident of Camp Hill 
who was concerned about the hate literature of the 



Klan that had been disseminated in Camp Hill awl 
at Harrisburg Area Community Q)Uege. She had 
been in contact with the Pennsylvania Human 
Relations Commis^on and was refared to n^. A 
meeting with other community lead^, including 
religious leadexs from different denominations, 
was l^ld to address the problem of dissemination 
of this hate literatiu^. It was a beautiful group. 
We agreed that we would adopt the acronym 
'TOWER," which stands for People Organized 
and Working to Eliminate Racism. We are a multi- 
cultural group, a multi-religious group and a 
multi-ethnic group. We have had three meetings, 
have formed committees and we are going to deal 
with the ^ort-term problems. We are also ad- 
dressing tl^ long term problems of racism in our 
communities. We don't want the hate mongers in 
existence. We don't want them ir any of the com- 
munities. This is America, and we are Americans. 
The Bible tells us that we should love our neigh- 
bors as ourselves. 

Each year, the Harrisburg school district has 
special programs in each of its schools to recognize 
achievements of African-Americans. We ask stu- 
dents to submit essays on what they learned, and 
we give awards to 0\e students who present the 
best essays. One fourth grade student wrote the 
following: 

During Black History Month, I learned true 
facts about the contributions of Afro- Americans 
to the discovery and development of America. 
Blacks have not been given a fair deal in many 
facets of the American way of life* Even so, 
great and outstanding things have been 
achieved by blacks. As the thread of black ac- 
complishment unravels through the study of 
black history, I feel good to )x black. The 
knowledge of the things blacks have done in all 
fields of work gives me a deeper desire to study 
and press on so that I too can continue to 
lengthen the thread of black achievements in the 
future of our country, 1 have learned that you 
can be what you want to be. You've got to work 
hard, get a good educate •et goals and have 
dreams. Keep hope alivi your best. Leave a 
gcKxi record of your work and what you do to 
help others- If you dream of a better world for 
all people, what will you do about it? I will 
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model my plan after Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. 
I will set my goals for the t^tterment of all 
people. I will work for what I feel is just and fair 
for all, not just a few. The road to success is long 
and hard, but I must never give up. I, too, can 
have a national holiday in honor of my great 
work in the w<>rld if I really deserve it. I have a 
dream that one day in the future, I will be a 



famous black woman. My goal is to be the first 
black president of the United States. 

That's a fourth grader. If we truly believe in the 
brotherhood of man, as well as the sisterhood of 
man, we will all help this student to achieve her 
dream, make her dream a reality. 
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Judith Goode 

Judith Coode is Professor of Anthropology at Temple 
University. She has dirxted the Philadelphia Chang- 
ing Relations Project, a Ford Foundation funded ^udy 
of the impact r.f new immigrants on establi^d neigh- 
borhoods. 

For the last two years, it has been my privilege 
to do ethnographic fieldwork in a large area of 
eastern North Philadelphia where communities 
that were formed by the earlier wave of European 
immigration, in the mid-19th century from 1880 to 
1920, are being ^ined by new immigrants: Latinos, 
Asians and others who are changing the fa(£ of 
America. We are part of a national project spon- 
sored by the Ford Foundation in which these kinds 
of changing relations are being studied in six other 
cities in the country — most of them faster growth 
cities and larger newcomer dties than Pluladel- 
phia. Philadelphia may be the fifth larg^t city in 
the country but, it is only the 16th in terms of 
receiving newcomers. We were working in a city 
in which transformation was not as great, and of 
course that affected the outcome. 

The whole purpose of the study was to look at 
local context, to see how local variation affected 
the way in which newcomers and established resi- 
dents related. We went into communities and 
looked at on-the-ground interaction, talked to 
people at great length, informally and formally, 
about how they thought aix>ut themselves and 
other groups, how they were socially constructing 
who was whom, who was different, and how these 
differences mattered. Behind all of this localized 
social construction of social categories lurked the 
media and other, more formal institutions and 
agencies which used categories that had been lar- 
gely generated by the dvil rights movement, and 
by the increasing focus on diversity, pluralism, 
tapestry and other metaphors for positively view- 
ing difference. With this as a background we 
wanted to look at how social categories were 
emerging in the communiijc^, how insiders were 
thinking of themselv^, and how outsiders were 
defining boundaries around others. We were par- 
liculariy interested in looking at how these defini- 
tions varied in different situations and settings. 



One of the things that was astounding to us was 
that during the course of a single interview an 
individual would shift the terms of \heii descrip- 
tion of othos and of tl^msel^ (kpeikling on 
what it was that they were talking about. Different 
situations and different settings called for diSfetetW 
social categories. At times people identified with 
oth^- groups and at other times they made clear 
cut separations. This is true in so many instances, 
1 can't even begin to give you examples. But when 
we talk about newcom^s and immigrants, estab- 
lished residents would first talk about the image of 
their grandparents' experience and place new im- 
migrants in tlK>se terms, and thai immediately 
switch to talking about them as minoriti^, as 
deprived people, as poor people — shifting the 
terms of their categorization from the pluralist 
mosaic to civil rights discourse. What struck us 
was the degree to which people hold simul- 
taneously contradictory shifting images of them- 
selves and others in inter-group relations. Before 
we even oegin the task of developing multi-cul- 
tural eaacation we have to come to grips with 
these simultaneous contradictions — with the 
variety and shifts in the way fwople identify them- 
selves and others in changing situations. We real- 
ized that we were in a great situation where we 
were able to look at categories as they were emerg- 
ing in reality and as people were creating them. 

In looking at groups, we selected geographic 
areas based on which groups were moving in. We 
are not describing all of Philadelphia's experien- 
ces. We chose a large area of eastern North 
Philadelphia that had been |x>pulated by older 
waves of European immigrants, where there had 
been nationality churches, in which people 
described growing up in little united nations with 
many languages, national parishes where Ger- 
mans were Germans and Irish were Irish and inter- 
marriage caused great furor. People described that 
as the past, but that was no longer the present. For 
example, in one church that had five different lan- 
guage mass^ of its own for the new immigrant 
populations, people also celebrated the old 
European ethnicities. They would have Irish Day 
and Polish Day and Italian Day, and they sat 
around and talked about how there weren't any 
Irish or Italian or Polish families left in the parish 
because everyone had intermarried to such a de- 
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gree. Most people^ when you ask them to identify 
themselves, would first say American axul then 
have to think a little longer. But the presetyce of 
newa)mers and tt^ renewed interest in ethnicity 
were changing people's categorizations of them- 
selves. 

Tl^ "official'' groups that we Icx>ked at were 
Puerto Ricans, Koreans and Pdli^ refugees. But 
interspa'sed in this large area of ^tem North 
Philadelphia were also other Latinos: Central 
Americans and South Americans, Asian Indians, 
Portuguese, and Southeast Asian refugees. So we 
had to incorporate a view of this much larger 
mosaic. Wie were first very sensitive to the dif- 
ference in tl^ t>ackgrounds of the people who 
were coming. Koreans were coming into the 
country with very sht)ng ecoiwmic ties to otl^r 
Korean-American communities and to their 
Korean homeland, and saw themselves as part of a 
large diaspora population, maintaining very close 
lies to their lH)meland« Puerto Ricans were very 
often coming in as circular migrants, moving bade 
and forth to the island when life drcumstances 
changed — but also, as secondary migrants from 
New York and New Jersey, with little contact with 
the island* 

The Polish refugees that we were looking at 
were fourth wave refugees, seeing themselves as 
different and being seen as different from the '68 
wave refugees, the jx>5t-war displaced person 
wave, and the earlier turn of the century wave of 
Polish immigration. So we were very consdous of 
the difference within groups, as Joe Giordano 
referred to earlier. 

In the area of eastern North Philadelphia that 
we were studying, neighborhcK)ds were all in a 
state of decline in terms of quality of life. People 
were regarding their situations as having declined 
significantly in recent years. There was a loss of 
local job market, loss of housing stock, increased 
abandoned housing and so on. And yet one of the 
things that struck us was that in the public discus- 
sions of change, very rarely did people talk about 
newcomers as being a source of problems, or new- 
comers as taking away ^bs and housing stock. 
Military metaphors were very often used about 
standing our ground here, taking a stand, fighting 
off the forces that are destroying our neighborhood 



and making us leave. But those forces were al- 
ways described in impersonal or institutional 
terms, aiui usually as city power structures, the 
sdiool district aiKl the media. I rememb^ one 
community meeting ^dways began by having some 
officer say, 1xx)k what they've done to us now." 
And it was dear that the en«ny was always the 
govemmoit in some form ar^i not other groups. 
In fact self-coisorship was so strong in the dis- 
course of the public meetings that notxxiy ever 
used labds to d^cribe people who were disobey- 
ing the rules and regulations of the local com- 
munity« People talk about the violation of building 
codes, and about newcomers not knowing the 
rules, ^t they seem to assume tlut if they leam 
the rules or were taught the rules, everything 
would be all right. 

There was a very strong definition that the com- 
munity was acting as host to newcomers and that 
they were obligated to accept newcomers in the 
same way that their grandparents had been 
received, but that in return, newcomers had to pay 
them back with certain obligations. They had to be 
grateful. They had to move as slowly as their 
grandparents had moved. They should not be suc- 
cessful immediately. H^ey should start at the bot- 
tom and work ^*^eir way up. They were supposed 
to become like us and replace the populations that 
the community had lost as a result of housing 
abandonment and loss of jobs- There was an inter- 
esting definition of welrame. We welcome you, 
but we welcome you on our terms. You have to 
become like us, and you should do so quickly. 
There was also a very strong discussion of resent- 
ment, of perceived favoritism toward newcomers. 
This very often t(x>k the form of looking at areas of 
the community as becoming contested turf. 
Groups were seen as taking over churches or stores 
on the shopping strip. 

There was a tremendous amount of flux in 
terms of people's notions of what groups were 
there. Skin color, language and nationality were 
used variously in constantly changing ways to 
define who you were and whom you were like. 
For example, there was constant confusion of 
Asian Indians, Hispanics and blacks on the basis of 
skin color. People were always confused and look- 
ing for other clues as to how to identify people. In 
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fact they didn't know how to do it. Many people 
in the community thought Asian Indians were 
black, or African-American, I remembCT one par* 
ticular case where a boy in sdKx>l, a Southeast 
Asian with dark skin was going around and com- 
paring his skin color to Hispanic, light-skinned 
African American and Indian children saying, 
"See, I'm justUke you." 

The institutional structures had defined 
everyone in one of four categories: white, African- 
American, Hispanic and Asian* TT^^ really were 
very few other categoric* People were constantly 
trying to fit the people they knew into those 
categories. Tl^ folk terms ttey used included 
Chinese as a gloss used for all Asians. Spanish was 
a gloss used for all Latinos. This was particularly 
interesting, since within the Spanish-speaking 
commi^nity there was a lot of jockeying for posi- 
tion: Puerto Ricans were trying to devdop a local 
presence as Puerto Ricans, and some of the other 
Latino groups were trying to separate Uiemselves 
from Puerto Ricans whom they saw as getting 
there first and having control of too many institu- 
tions and, perhaps, having a lover dass status. 
There was constant denial and resistance to one 
label for all Latinos. Yet at oi^ event af t^ another, 
some established lesident would get up ami say, 
"Ok, and now the Spanish group will do their 
dance/' So the confusion about who people were, 
where they came from and who was like who, was 
very strong. 

One of the things that I would recommend 
when we develop programs for people, is that we 
take into account who is In the neighlx)rhood and 
the various ways of distinguishing people by 
labels. 

We were very pleased to find the tremendous 
amount of very dose intimate personal relation- 
ships across groups. One of the things that lead to 
these relationships were conunon concerns with 
children or solving problems. Babysitting arran- 
gements btftween established families and new- 
comer families lead to real strong nurturing and 
caring relationships. Block organizations that had 
to solve problems together, like deaiiing up a very 
dirty abandoned yard to make a place for children 
to play got along well and on a sustained basis. 
We saw a tremendous amount of intermarriage 



and interdating. The numl^ of people who had 
nieces and x^pl^ws from otlwr groups was really 
astounding. One of the things that strudc us was 
that hme in these neighborhoods, wt^re racial iiKi- 
dents occur ami whse tl^ nasty ev^ts of the sum- 
mer of '89 took {riace, people were experiaidng 
mixing much more than ttey ai^e in many of the 
more middle dass suburban ar^ wl^re fAxere are 
more soda! bouiularies in tenns of everyday life. 
Thafs one point that I think is terribly important to 
make. 

Children were important as brokers; they 
brought people togeth^. few adults ever had 
anyti^dng to do with each otl^, because they had 
their own dense social networks based on their 
own kinship and friendship ties and they tended 
to avoid each oth^ in public because of fear of 
having a multi-lingual conversation and being un- 
comfortable. But children brought them together; 
childly were the ice breakers. 

In the schools we a saw r very important 
ph^wmenon which underscores something that 
Irving Levine said. In the K through 8 schools that 
we were studying, a tremendous amount of inter- 
action between people of cross- group lines oc- 
curred on a regular basis in the lower grades. But 
as soon as you began to approach the 8th grade 
and as soon as you began to prepare for entering 
into the high school (which you already heard 
from your brothers and sisters was a very struc- 
tured place where there were turf lines between 
groups), you b^an to form separate groups. We 
saw many examples of people who suddenly 
stopped playing with their former best friends 
from other groups and started to develop iden- 
tities within more dosed groups. That is the sitiia- 
tion which occurs, and it's something to which we 
need to pay a lot of attention. 

Institutions, very often, exacerbate distance and 
avoidance uathout even knowing it. For example, 
in one school, which had a stable population be^ 
cause of one disu-ict policy, kids go through from 
kindergarten through 8th grade with extraordi- 
nary cross-group best friendships, because most oi 
them had gone to school with the same children 
over the entire eight year period. Oiher schools 
which were constantly having their district boun- 
daries changed and where the local population 
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kept shifting, tended to have much tighter boun- 
daries around diffamt ethnic groups. often 
policies that are created to control school popula- 
tion size end up enhancing or preventing stability 
and have real consequences for the degree to 
which boundaries form around a group. 

There was also a tremendous amount of talk 
about appreciating diversity, but it was diversity at 
a distance — diversity that was performed 
through music and food at different events. In 
fact, the very way in which tl^se festivals and 
events am) intei4.ational days at the schools were 
organized tended to keep people apart and tended 
to force them to compete for access to the people 
who were organizing the event, for time on the 
program and for places at the food table. Many of 
these events were structured in such a way as to 
keep people apart rather than to bring them 
together, even though tl^ir whole purpose was to 
bring people togeUier. We also saw many instan- 
ces of training programs for multi-cultural sen- 



sitivity in which tl^ traino^ had no awareness of 
who was in the neighboiiiood ami who die groups 
were. 

I cannot ^phasize the notion of ethnic sharing 
^K)ugh. In schoc^ wl^re the official policy was to 
celebrate difference and to help people umierstand 
each other^ the way in which difference was 
c^ebrated was at a distance, through performance. 
No ethnic sharing ever took place in th^ classroom. 
Wlwn I talked to teachers about why they never 
used th^ children's own experieiKes about where 
they came from ard who they were in the class- 
room, I was told, '^dl th^ lives were so ]>ainful 
ami miserable don't want to cause them grirf." 
One of the most important ways to start having 
people develop an identity that is useful to them is 
by allowing them to use the classroom to share 
some of their own {[^reonal experiences rather than 
to reinforce abstract categories of culture and eth- 
nicity which may have much less meaning. 
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Murray Dubin 

Murray Dubin covers racial and ethnic issues for 
The Philadelphia Inquirer. 

I counted the number of speakers in the 
brochure, and if you include the Govenu)r and the 
Lieutenant Goverror, there are 32 in the two days, 
and I appear to be the only pumalist. So I gue^ 
for the purposes of this confeneaice I am the media. 
That makes me a little nervous. Td like everyone 
to keep their hands where I can see them and don't 
make any sudden movements. 

I come at the subject of ethnicity a little dif- 
ferently than the oth^ speakei^ you have heani 
today. I am not going to use any focxi metaphors. 
You'll not hear about melting pots or salad bowls 
from me, nor about tapestri^ or mosaics. I am not 
going to talk to you about the brotherhood of man, 
multi-cultural education or Puerto Rican inde- 
pendence. Vm here as a newspaper reporter who 
writ^ about cultural diversity, the brotherh(x>d of 
man and Puerto Rican independence. 

My motivation and my job is to tell people 
what^s going on. There are fancier desaiptions in 
journalism textbooks for what reporters do, but 
the description I like the l^st is this: to give 
readers a sense of what hapj^ned yesterday, a 
sense of what might happen tomorrow and how 
those events might affect your life. U's important 
for you to understand what Tm not. I am not a 
sodal worker. 1 am not an educator like Professor 
Goode. I am not a human relations specialist, and 
Trn certainly m)t a member of law enforcement. I 
know that the effect and impact of what reporters 
and editors do can often be seen as community 
relations, or education and sometimes even law 
enforcement. At times we even get lucky and put 
someone in jail, but in most cases that is not why 
we do it. At the Inquirer, my job is to cover racial 
and ethnic issues in the same way that we have 
reporters at the Inquirer who cover the Phillies, 
who cover SEPTA, and who cover Governor 
Casey. I cover everything from Cambodian New 
Year's celebrations to the Ku Klux Klan. 

My job is not a common one in American 
newspapers, and 1 don't know why not. I began 
doing it in 1986 and I wish 1 could tell you I had 
very high minded reasons for developing my beat. 



such as improving human relations, but that 
would be a lie. This beat was begun because I 
made it up and because it seemed to me to be a 
good way to do stories that no one dse appeared 
to be doing. If my job is to tell people whafs going 
on, and there are more and more Puerto Ricans 
and Laotians and Soviet Jews and Poles and 
Jamaicans in the city of Philadelphia and the 
r^ion, tfm\ they are part of whaf s going on. If s 
really as simfde as that. Tho^ people^ whether 
they be ethnic groups, racial grou{», new citizens 
like Puerto Ricans who come to the mainlaiKi, they 
are not on the minds of the reporters and editors 
enough. And the reverse is true. We're not on 
their minds enough. It seemed to be that I had an 
untapi^ well of stories to do, and it's four years 
later and I'm still busy. 

I have been a reporter (and for a few years I was 
an editor) for about 20 years now. It has been my 
exj^ence that most people have no idea how 1 do 
what I do. If someone else at this conference asks 
me where my column appears in the Inquirer I'm 
going to scream. Columnists have columns, 
reporters do not. I have no ct)lumn in the Inquirer. 
People who are very, very bright about a host of 
sub^ts are befuddled by, and generally distrust- 
ful, of the media. What we do is not difficult, yet I 
continually meet people who don't have a clue 
about how the paper comes out every day. Let me 
give you just a clue about how I do my job and 
perhaps more important, give you a sense of how 
you can help me do it better. 

Every day there is too much news — too much 
news in the city, tcx) much news in the state, in the 
region, the nation, and the world. "All the news 
that's fit to print" is not the New York Times' slogan 
by accident. There is too much news. You could 
not pay for th^ newspaper everyday if all the news 
was in it, nor would you have time to read it. 
Journalists, whether working for a newspaper or a 
radio station or a magazine or a TV station act as 
filters and gate keepers. We keep some stories in 
and we throw some stories out. What makes that 
process so mysterious to so many |^ple is that it 
is a process. It is not an art or a science, but rather 
a process that's very subjective. Reporters and 
editors make decisions based on instinct, on 'ntui- 
tion, and on professional judgement. Many time*. 
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one look at a story is all I need to know if it is 
news. Sometimes I need days to make that 
decision. It is difficult to explain what i^ws is. If 
I asked ten of you to make that definition^ Td get 
ten correct answers. A Suf»«me Court justice, I 
think it was Potter Stewart, was once asked to 
define pornography. He had trouble, but what he 
said was, "I'd know it if I see it." I think thaf s a 
good definition for news. 

News is magnified by drama and surprise and 
significance. If Mike Tyson had knocked out 
Buster Douglas it wouldn't have been on the front 
page of every paper in America the next day. The 
assassination of the president is a bigger story 
than the president living another day. A publk: 
offidai caught breaking the law is a better story 
than a public official doing his job day in and day 
out. News is also what people are talking about. 
If you are not in touch v^th refugee or immigrant 
or newcomer communities you don't know what 
they're talking about. So it is important for a 
newspaper or any other form of media to do a 
story about the local Panamanian reaction to the 
American invasion of Panama. If s important to 
do a story about Holocaust survivors and how 
they view the possible reunification of Germany. 
If s important to do a story about Cambodians in a 
city reacting to street crime and how they're put- 
ting bars up on their windows. 

News is also information about how people 
lead their lives. It is a story about an Italian 
cemetery — a profile of a place for the dead that is 
changing because the sons and daughters of 
Italians in Philadelphia invariably don't live close 
to their parents anymore so they^re not being 
buried there. It is a story about young Puerto 
Rican men and how much they like a certain car, 
Toyotas. It's a story about how cab drivere, very 
often, are immigrants. The cab driver story, 1 
think, is very illustrative of how I do what I do. I 
take a lot of cabs and invariably the cab driver was 
Iranian or Iraqi, or Nigerian or a Soviet Jew. I 
couldn't find a cab driver who was an American 
boy. And I asked people, and they had the same 
experience. And I said, whaf s going on? So I 
called the cab company and I went to the airport 
and then I went to the train station and I found out 
that cab driving is a great job for a newcomer. I 



wrote a story about it Would the world had suf- 
f^^ if I hadn't written about foreign-bom cab 
drivers? Absolutely not. But I think it makes 
everybody a little bit smarter about the way life is 
lived in Philadelphia* I want to give people a 
soise about what's going on, and that's an ex- 
ample of whaf s going on. 

About a month ago, two other reports ami I 
had published a series ot stories about Puerto 
Ricans in Philaddj^iia. It was basically a profile of 
the Puerto Rican community. We wrote that story 
because there are more and more Puerto Ricans in 
Philaddphia living in more and more neighbor- 
iKxxis. We wrote about the down ^de aiKi the up 
side. We wrote about dru^, and we wrote about 
culture. We wrote about Puerto Rican poetry, and 
we wrote about health pn^l^ms. We wrote about 
that commimity because they're out there. Tlw/re 
part of Philadeljdiia, and I think Hys media has to do 
a better job writing about people who don't come to 
their door saying, "W¥iie about me." 

Another part of what I do is ]x>ke holes in radal 
and ethnic stereotypes, both positive stereotypes 
and negative ones. 1 do that because if s fun. I 
have written stories about Jamaicans in Philadel- 
phia who are not drug dealers, and in fact that is 
the majority of the Jamaican community in 
Philadelphia. I have written stories about Jews 
who have committed violent crimes and are in 
prison. Jews do commit violent crim^ and are in 
prison. I even wrote a story about Chinese profes- 
sionals in Philadelphia wIk) were sick and tired of 
being asked by their non-Chinese friends for 
recommendations to a Chinese n^taurant. One 
particular friend of mine couldn't understand 
why no one asked him about Italian food, because 
thaf s what he knew about, but others assumed it 
was Chinese food. 

Besides writing alx3ut ethnicity I also write 
about hate groups and racism* Bias is also my 
beat. So I write about violence and shouted 
epithets. I write about the first blacks on an all 
while street and how neighbors react to that 1 
write about Stephen Crespo, a young Puerto Rican 
teenager who was killed last year by a young 
white man. 1 write about whether racism is really 
woi^ in America in 1990 or not, and as Mr. Levine 
said, that's really a difficult question to answer. 1 
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write about how difficult it is for police and the 
news media to detemune if an incident is radally 
motivated or not. I write about the Klan. I write 
about neo-Nazis. I write about racists. 

I do my pb by a very scientific proems. I call it 
"shmaozing" I am ihe shmoozer and the people I 
shmoozc with are the shmoozees. There are people 
in this audience, and I will not embarrass tl«m, 
who are shmoozees, I call people up and say, 
"^hafs going on.'' Icallupcof^. I call up people 
in ethnic organizations. I call up people on human 
relations commissions. And 1 chat with them. In* 
variably, people within groups don't recognize the 
stories of their groups, so 1 have to talk to them. I 
don't want to hear the saddest words the reporter 
can hear, "Ooh, I didn't tWnk that was a story" 

May I ask all of you, if you think that there is 
anything going on in your community, in your 
commission, in your agency, tell a reporter. Don't 
be afraid to have someone say no to you. 



ReportCi-s say no all the time, but they need stories 
all the time, every day in fact. Please don't be shy. 
There's nothing in the Constitution that says the 
relationship between th^ public axtd the media has 
to be iu>stile. It doesn't have to be. Use repcHters. 
Play them like a fiddle, if you have to. I invite you 
to. 

If ^dnheads are coming to town and you know 
a skintead who is reformed, tell a reporter. If there 
has been an area ctf your dty where there has been 
racial tension, and an inter-radal couple moved in 
and nothing happened, tell a reporter. Try to be- 
come a gate keeper for the gate keepers. You all 
have some expertise, something you're smart 
about. Use it, tell a reporter about it. We can all do 
our jobs more fairly aiul more accurately and more 
completely with your help. I'll be back at work on 
Monday morning. I get in about 10. I answer my 
phone. I expect it to be ringing. 
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Question: My name is Arnold Silvers. Vm the 
Jewish-American Commissioner to the PCTinsyl- 
vania Heritage Affairs Commission from Philadel- 
phia. I want to commend you. Dr. Liu, on a very 
fine panel this afternoon. I think we owe a rousing 
vote of thanks to Or. Shalom Staub for his excellent 
preparation after months and months. Shalom, all 
of us have done organization work, and we know 
that an affair like toda/s did iu)t happen just by 
chance. It is an indication of the meticulous plan- 
ning and the professionalism that you brought to 
this job, aiKj the people on this day are iiulia»t^^^ of 
the very high caliber of professionalism. We do 
thank you. 

Now a statement. Dr. Staub, I imagine that you 
might have titled this program instead of the Con- 
ference on Ethnicity, you might have called it, with 
due apologies to jane Austin, "Pride and 
Prejudice." Pride in the fact that we all as mem- 
bers of our various ethnic groups take a great deal 
of pride in what our group represents, and 
prejudice, that by virtue of the fact that there is 
such diversity in this community, all of us find that 
the differences that separate us often lead to 
prejudice because of misunderstanding. 

My question to a member of the paneL mainly 
Mr. Dubin, is as follows. I came here a little bit 
disturbed about the fact that on many, many cx:- 
casions the media doesn't just report the news but 
rather it seems to inject into the news opinions that 
result in bias, prejudice, misunderstanding. But 
I've lost some of my fire because of the way you 
presented yourself as a very resp>onsible in- 
dividual who is sensitive to the issues, but I would 
say this to you in all sincerity. 1 would appreciate 
if you would take back to your editors the fact that 
here today you attended a conference at which 
were represented dozens of very talented people 
in the field of ethnic issues, of pride and prejudice, 
and that perhaps we might volunteer our services 
to your newspaper as an advisory committee 
when you need second opinions on what fK^rhaps 
is the way to express yourself in editorials and in 
cartoons. I think that you are an excellent spokes- 
man to convey that thought. And if you get a 



positive answer, Vm sure that Dr. Staub will be 
most anxious and l^lpful in implementing this 
rea>mmendation. Thank you. 



Question: My name is Mike Esposito. I want to 
make a ccmiment to Mr. Dubin. 1 read the artide 
that you and your colleagues pre|^ied on the 
Puerto RicBns of Hiiladdphia, and 1 must say ^t 
it was an excelloit artide. For nw, I tiwught it was 
a road map to the Puerto Rican ccmmunity^ and 1 
think it is something you should be proud of. 



Question: My name is Faye Leibowitz, and Tm 
v«th the Western Pennsylvania Jewish Archives of 
the Historical Sodety of Western Pennsylvania. I 
had a question for Mr. Dubin. I just wondered if 
you have any contact with the ethnic press in 
Philaddphia and what type of contacts you might 
have with regard to getting leads on stories from 
them? 

Dubin: 1 do know people in the ethnic press. 1 
don't read any languages other than English. I 
read papers ranging from Turkish papers to Puerto 
Rican ones in English, and I often steal stories from 
all these papers. I can think of several from the 
Puerto Rican pn^s and frrai the Jewish Exponent in 
Philadelphia. I don't have much face to face deal- 
ing with members of the ethnic press. 1 see them 
covering events. 1 don't deal with them in tenris of 
exchanges of information. 

I'd also like to say, by the way, I travel. If 
anybody has a wonderful story outside of the con- 
fines of Philadelphia, thaf s great. 

Liu: I would like to make a brief dosing comment. 
It was about two years ago, 1 was appointed to be 
one of the commissioners of the Pennsylvania 
Heritage Affairs Commission. At the time I had no 
idea what this assignment was going to turn out to 
be; however, as we gathered together in the com- 
mittee meetings, every commissioner has exhibited 
enormous enthusiasm, dedication, and devotion 
for the mission of the Commission. We all believed 
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thai this Commission i«. not a body that is primarily 
geared towaitl ceremonies^ but a body that is going 
to make some waves and do something. I am ex- 
tremdy proud to be a part of this endeavor wliich 
has i^ulted in this woiKlerful conference. 

It is a testimony to the greatness of this country 
that a person widi my background, who came to 
this country in 1966 as an alien student, who had 
nothing — all I had was the American dream, and 
yes, today, I'm standing here in front of you as 
your collogue, as jrour brother, and advocating 
the philosophy and the concept of one race and 
the concept of a nation that is universal. How 



wonderful that is. We are extremely ludky to be 
citizens of America. And we must treasure this 
legacy of the American dream. We must do every- 
thing we can from here on, every day, try to under- 
stand each other, try to work together, try to 
discover the beauty and the truth of all the 
brothers and sisters l^re in the state of I^uisyl- 
vania, in the whole United States. I think we're on 
to something great and I am v&y proud that you 
have given me the opportunity to be a part of it. 
Thank you very much. 
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Michael Novak 

Michael Noxmk holds the Frederick Jewett Chair in 
Religion and Public Policy at the American Enterprise 
Institute in Washington, D.C. Among his many publi- 
cations is The Rise of the Unmeltable Ethnics. 

I am always especially happy to come home to 
Pennsylvania. I love these mountains, but more 
than that I love the peojrfe of Fannsylvania — 
good honest ami hanj working people from every 
culture on earth, people with a great deal of com- 
mon sense and a great many harsh experiences 
behind them. It is an unusual and very gritty part 
of the country, a very great resource for a writer, 
for anyone trying to interpret what is going on in 
the world today. 

I was asked to address the subjcwt of ethnicity, a 
large subject, and one that Sen. Daniel Patrick 
Moynihan calls the most powerful force in the 
world. This year we are living through one of the 
great years of history. Surely 1989 will go down as 
a vintage year, a year to rank with 1776 and 1789 
and 1848, which schoolchildren will have to 
memorize and of which poets will sing. 1 shall 
never forget the picture of that young lad in 
Hananmen Square in Beijing, in front of the tank: 
every time it turned he moved in front of it again 
and again. 

I shall never forget the pictures of the students 
marching in Beijing with the statue of the "God- 
dess of Liberty/' as they called her. The image was 
quite westernized, as they clearly intended. In 
Shanghai some miles away, another group of stu- 
dents had a statue modelled directly on the Statue 
of Liberty. Thiey knew exactly what they were 
doing. 

Nor will 1 forget a middle aged man, by the 
name of Zdenek, in a brewery in Prague in 
November of last year standing on a box before his 
fellow workers and saying, "We hold these truths 
to be self evident that all men are created equal 
and are endowed by their creator with certain in- 



alienable rights among which are life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of haji^in^s.^ 

In other w^rds, it has been a year in which 
citizens front widely different parts of the planet 
have looked to the American ^cf^riment which 
the framers called Notms ordo seckrum — The 
New OrdCT (rf the Ages. It was, fii^t of all, a new 
order. There was none like it in the world, not in 
France, Britain, Constantinople, Morocco, nor any 
of the other places ths founders had read about or 
studied. Nineteen eighty-nine and 1990 are years 
in which people from around the world are turn- 
ing thdr eyes in the direction of this experiment, 
exactly as Pr^ident Washington, in his farewell 
address, predicted that they would. Oie day, he 
said, the peoples of the world would repair to the 
example of what was begun here. 

Oi^ thing we have done remarkably well as a 
country; we have brought together people from 
every part of the globe, people who in other places 
are still today feuding interminably with each 
other and killing each other. Here we all live, not 
without tension and friction and conflict, but in 
peace and with a remarkable capacity for mutual 
respect. We hold friendship and civic r^pon- 
sibility banquets all over the country, giving one 
another awards for service to the whole com- 
munity, in a way that crosses ethnic lines and tries 
deliberately to recognize people from each of our 
many different backgrounds. It has been a 
tremendous achievement, this achievement of 
multi-culturalism. Here, tonight our meeting it- 
self is a celebration of our nation's motto, "CXit of 
many, one/' 

We are easily identified as Americans wherever 
we go in the world, whatever our color, however 
we try to disguise ourselv^ in choosing our dotJ - 
ing, or whatever our knowledge of other lan- 
guages. It takes people around the world only a 
minute to learn that we are Americans. They often 
tell us so, vsometimcs to our embarrassment be- 
cause we are trying to go incognito.) There is 
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something about this country that gets into us and 
marks us out. We are one, and yet we also well 
know we are many* V/e carry with us different 
memories. 

Each of us is bom of a single woman. None of 
us is bom as t}% universal iiq>resentative. Each of 
us comes out of a tradition or a mix of traditions, 
out of a linguistic, religious, cultural teritage, out 
a tradition of family life that is different from any 
otl^. Family life is one of the mc^t important 
things that differentiates cultures. Ti^ emotions 
that run through a family tend to vaiy by culture 
in interesting, signiHcant, subtle, ai\d often quite 
powerful ways — all the more powCTful because 
they are hidden and unconscious. 

Michael Barone, one of our best writers on 
American politics, publishes every two years the 
Almanac of American Politics, Quite a yoimg man, 
he grew up in Detroit and has recently published a 
book called Our Country. If you have not read it, 
you might want to put it on your reading list. It is 
a magnificent book. Ch\e of its theses is that the 
most important characteristics of American 
politics, the feature that shifts elections more than 
any other feature, is not economics, which is what 
most of cm social scientists think, but culture. He 
runs through the elections from 1930 through the 
present and demonstrates this in a most powerful, 
convincing, and detailed way. But he ends the 
introduction to his book with a marvelous sen- 
tence that has this as its theme: that all around the 
world people keep looking to this, our country, as 
their model for what they would like their country 
to be. What a shock this suddenly is, after decides 
of anti-Americanism. Over the last 30 years, we 
have become used to being thought of as the ugly 
Americans. I am not sure we are going to be able 
to get used to being suddenly admired by 
everybody, and imitated from Beijing to Prague. 
That new twist is going to take some adjustment. 

I do not mean that people elsewhere admire our 
persons or our behavior Rather, they very much 
admire the system that allows us to be what we 
are, even when we are less than we ought to be. 
Even from afar, they see the basic design of that 
system — a system that has three parts. The 
liberation for which the Statue of Liberty stands is 
three liberations. The first people who conceived 



of it called themselves, and v^re caUed by others, 
liba'als. The first liberal flags all had three colors 
in them, suggesting, p^iaps imconsdously, tl^se 
three liberations. (The first sodalist flag had only 
one color, red, because it is a much simpler syst^. 
One party, one small group, makes all the 
decisions — political, economic, and moral-cul- 
tural.) 

The first liberation is an ecoiwn^y with greater 
freedom than any ott^ ecom)my in preceding his- 
tory. This liberation Inrought about a lil)eration 
from poverty f yr unprecedented numbm and to 
an imprecedoited degree. America was tl^ first 
of the nations to which large numbers of the 
world's poor came. Almost all tt^ immigrants 
who came were poor and within a generation or 
two, were no longer pror. We w^ the first nation 
in the world in which a ma^rity was not poor, 
while France, even % years after the adoption of 
our Constitution, was being described by its best 
writer as a country of Les Miserable — ''the 
miserable ones" — living at a level of poverty 
unimaginable in America. 

The second liberation, a part we^more often 
honor, was political liberty: liberty from torture 
and tyranny. 

The third liberation, more r^arkable still, is 
the liberty to pursue happiness each in his or her 
own way, although typically in association with 
others. People do not usually pursue happiness 
alone. They do it in the way they are taught by 
their families, the j>eopIe of their neighborhood, 
their local community, and their churdi: through 
tl^ communities that give them ti^ first mean- 
ing of the woid "we." Before they embrace the 
whole human community, people begin by 
embracing a particular world, a particular tradi- 
tion within it. This cultural and moral liberation is 
the one, according to Michael Barone^ that is by far 
the most potent politically. 

In 1950, as I was graduating from college, sodal 
scientists were saying that ethnicity (and with it 
religion) was in decline. They held what was 
called the ''secularization thesis.^ Although 
people would keep gi'^ng to church, they said, the 
real meaning of religion would become thinner 
and gradually disappear. Ethnicity, tradition, Ian- 
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guages, belonging, memory, would also decUi^. 
Some of us in UK>se days used to call this tlw 
"Coca-Colonization of the world" or the 
''homogenization of the world," Everybody 
would use the same p^ucts everywl^re in tl^ 
world. In American univ^ties aikl in the Mar- 
xist world, all were saying the same thing: tte only 
really important factor is economics, and tl^ only 
important fact social change would come from the 
redistribution of income. Wbrk^ of the world 
would unite, and ethnicity would disappear. Well, 
that has r^t happ^ed. 

Look at the USSR today. Marxism as a idea and 
as an ideal has died. Solzl^tsyn said fifteen 
years ago that nobody can speak of Marx today 
without a sardonic grin. But ethnicity is alive. 
The Lithuanians are willing to t^ar the most sys- 
tematic economic punishments the Soviet Union 
can impose in order to be free to be Lithuanian. 
This is true also of the Armenians, the Georgians, 
the Azerbaijanis, the Ukrainians, and the others. It 
is not at all clear whether the Soviet Union five or 
ten years from now will be fourteen republics or 
one. 

LcK>k also to Africa. Because of our history in 
the United States, we conceive things dualistically 
in terms of race and do not notice that patterns of 
culture, memory, and belonging are as various 
among the blacks as among whit^. Think of the 
bitter struggle in Nigeria between the Nigerians 
and the Biafrans. Think of tl^ eirarmous in South 
Africa, not just against apartheid and between the 
English and the Dutch Calvinists, but also \he 
struggles among the tribes and factions among 
blacks, between Chief Buthelezi and the ANC. 
One could march all the way around Africa and 
see the enormous power of rulture, language, and 
history. 

Think of Lebanon, tearing itself apart over a 
boundary line partly of religious, partly of linguis- 
tic, partly cultural ethnic division. Think of 
Northern Ireland or the restlessness which is grip- 
ping Quebec tcxJay. 

Canada's experiment was quite different from 
ours. Canada allowed ethnicity to be identified 
with territorial claims, wherein one ethnic group 
would claim a whole territory. By contrast one of 



our great blessings is that that did not happen 
here. You are free to retain whatever memory and 
associations you like, but not free to make a ter- 
ritorial claim that would exclude others. Thinking 
about ethnidty and bdonging as a cultural and 
moral rather tiian a territorial matter is an enor- 
mous bluing for us. 

To repeat Senate Moyiuhan^s claim again: eth- 
nidty ar^ rdigion are surprisingly (at least to the 
social sdentists) turning out to be the most power- 
ful influences at tiie end of tl% twentieth century. 
Far from being diminislwd, they seem to be hotter, 
more int^ise than ever before. I don't know if you 
have ever heard ti» joke attributed to Pope John 
Paul II. There have been so many sorrows in 
central Europe. The solution to the central 
European problem (according to the story at- 
tributed to the Pope) is twofold: a miraculous 
solution and a r^Jistic solution. The realistic solu- 
tion is for our Lady of Czestochowa suddenly to 
appear with Jesus and all the saints and solve the 
central European crisis. That is the reaiirtic solu- 
tion. The miraculous solution is for the central 
Europeans to a>operate and agree to solve the 
central European crisis. 

Ethnidty is a powerful force, but it can also be a 
destructive force. EvCTything depends on the kind 
of system in which it arises and is nourished, and 
everything depends on how we nurture and keep 
alive the strengths of that system. If we misuse a 
pluralistic system, we can destroy ourselves over 
our divisions, or we can destroy ourselves by en- 
forcing lK)mogenization. The trouble with being a 
free people is that there is nobody else to blame 
but ourselves. Each generation has to do things 
right. Each generation has to releam the old les- 
sons. That is something ironic and terrible about 
the human race: that it is almost impossible to 
pass along the necessary wisdom, even to your 
own children, let alone across two generations. 
Free p^ple have to reconstitute their system all 
over again, which is why Thomas Jefferson said 
that there should be not just one American revolu- 
tion, but a new rf volution every eighteen and one- 
third years, which he computed to be the average 
life of a generation. 

About eighteen and one-third yeai^ ago, a num- 
ber of us worked on a pro^t we called 'The New 
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Ethnicity/' Irving Levine was one of the great 
pioneers in this movement. We owe to him and to 
the AiTtCiican Jewish Committee (which spon- 
sored what was thai called 'The Project on Group 
Pluralism,'') a great deal of gratitude for tteir help 
in getting a great many of us around tte country 
togett^r to think about these things in cx)ncert. 
For etl jUcity is something not easy to understand 
if you stay solely within your own group. You do 
not know what it is to grow up or belong in 
America if you k>ok at it only in tiie way your own 
history suggests* You have to see how different it 
was for other groups, how different it was for 
African-Americans, Italian-Americans, Jewish- 
Americans, Slavic-Americans, or Anglo- 
Americans* 

Thus, in the early 1970s, a group of us came 
together to try to describe the new ethnicity. Let 
me say a word about why we called it "new." In 
the old ethnidty, in the 1940s, Americans tended 
to grow up in neighborhoods where we hardly 
ever met people who were different. Go back and 
reread the novels of World War IL Every platoon 
in the war seemed to have a "Bil'y Joe from Texas," 
a 'Sven from Minnesota,'' an "Alvin from Ken- 
tucky," a "Mario from Scranton," a "Norman from 
Brooklyn," and so on. Every ethnic group seemed 
to be represented in that platcK)n. Tl^ story line 
included the fact that these Americans, p>eople 
who had never encountered such diversity, were 
meeting one another for the first time up close. 
Then, after the war, there came Howard Johnsons, 
Holiday Inns, superhighways, and suburbs, and 
in the next two generations we tended to grow up 
next door to and go to school with many people 
who were diffoent from ourselves. We did not 
stay within the same ethnic group. At first it 
looked as if in the melting i»t we would all be- 
come the same, but then the great search for 
"roots" came into being, and the great reality of 
cultural memory reasserted itself. Even though 
we were all together and now knew the others, 
there was still a sense in which each of us had 
something special, a slightly different pH)int of 
view to contribute. 

That is what made the new ethnicity "new." It 
was not founded on ignorance of the others; it was 
foimded on knowledge of the others. That very 



knowledge began to show each of us, in intCTest- 
ing ways, that our own political alliances, poUti- 
cal insights, religion, sense of family history, 
history of motions and feelings, the way we un- 
derstood pain aiKi the rest it, had its own char- 
acteristics* In some families, if men are quiet, that 
is regarded as strmgth and dignity. Men who are 
men do not fuss very much. In other family tradi- 
tions, men who are quiet are a worry Shout and 
yell and get angry two or three times a day as if by 
moral obligation. In some cultures, men don't cry, 
but not a tree grows in Russia witlK)ut a man 
shedding tears on it, as you can see from the 
novels of Dostoyevski. Emotional histories differ. 

In the new ethnidty, people were still crying at 
different tim^ R^nember Ed Muskie, presenting 
himsdf often as a good Yankee 'n New England, but 
when his wife was insulted one day at a crucial 
moment in the campaign, cried. TTrere is nothing 
wrong with a Pole crying or a Slav crying: not a tree 
growr« in central Eurq^e if a man doesn't cry on it, 
but in America, Yankees should not cry. That tear 
going down his face caused a sixteen point drop in 
his standing before the primary in New Hamj^hire 
that year. Gary Cooper would not cry, but Ed Mus- 
kie did, and I flwught better of him for it. 

There was considerable advancement in ethnic 
awaren^ in the 1970s. Very few of our groups 
had leaders as great as Martin Luther King, Jr., or 
produced a book that was a powerful as Alex 
Haley's Roofs. But what we all had in mind for the 
new ethnicity was to defuse what many of us 
thought was going to be a radally and ethnically 
divided decade. The 197(te, if you look back on it, 
did turn out to be a fairly bitter decade, but on the 
ethnic and racial front, it went remarkably 
peaceably/ although it might not have done so. 
Lots of people were predicting backlash and 
struggles that did not happen. There were signs of 
racial backlash in at least one of Mayor Rizzo's 
campaigns in its beginnings, and then p^ple in- 
sisted tliat it be ax>led. In Philadelphia, ethnic 
leadership from many backgrounas worked very 
hard to bring their communities together. In the 
1970s there was a dog that didn't bark. 

The 197fe turned out to be, in these res|>ects, a 
remarkably, peaceable decade. It is now hard to 
prove that the people in our various groups who 
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tried hard to cooperate actually prevented what 
did not happen, but that is what all of us int^ded 
to do. We wanted to prevent ethnic confrontation. 
And indeed, it did iK>t happen. 

Thexe are some new torizons opening up in the 
1990s, and Ij^iink they go like this. Inthelasttwo 
deccuies, we have admitted more immigrants into 
this country legally (let alor^ the millions who 
have come illegally) tiian in any other decade in 
our history excq>t two. We are living again in the 
era of immigration Immigration is not over in the 
United States. It is entering its biggest years. 
Moreo\^, most of the immigrants who came in 
the '70s and '80s were not white. They came 
predominantly from Asia and Latin America; 
there were almost as many G am exaggerating a 
bit) from Africa as from Europe, Europeans do not 
come in anything like the numbers they used to. 
Most of the immigrants wlw came have succeeded 
remarkably well. Many high school valedic- 
torians are obviously i^wcom^ to the country. 
In the Westinghouse Science Awards, something 
over half of the 40 award winners in a recent year 
were immigrants or children of immigrants, many 
of whom did iwt speak English wl^ they came. 

These facts have relieved the American worry 
of the 1960s and 70s, Some Americans worried 
that America used to be a land of opportunity but 
that that period was irow over. It is not over. Im- 
migration has continued, and people have proven 
that opportunity exists. They have taken splendid 
advantage of it, and honored us all. There is 
another feature. The new immigrant have shown 
that race is rot the central issue of American life, 
that "non-while" jxiople can do very well indeed, 
as the large majority of every single racial group in 
the United States have. There is a minority in 
every group that is not doing so well, and in some 
groups it is disproportionately larger than in other 
groups, but we do not talk nearly enough about 
the success stories in each of our communities. 

One sign of this transformation is already ap- 
parent. Jesse Jackson was attuned to this when he 
urged the shift from speaking of "black-Americans" 
to "African- Americans/' 1 think that was a water- 
shed in American history. Subtly but effectively, 
Jackson took the emphasis off race and began 
speaking of the black experience in the United 



States as an African experience in the way we 
would speak in my case, of a Sk>vak experiexKe w 
an Italian-American experience* Ihs concept of 
ethnidty can t^p us to understar^i one arKitl^ by 
analogy as we learn to lock in the exp^ience of 
others for correlatives that tiKings we have ex- 
{^rienced (Kirselves, aiKi to find in ead) group 
something diif^^ Uiat we ha\^ to learn, if we 
want to understaiKi wiiat it is to be an American. 
We caniK>t understand what it is to be an Am^can 
from our own group aloiw. To try to undestaiK] 
what it is to be an Am0i(^ we have to understand 
each and all of our compcment peoples. 

Enormous devastation is occurring in our major 
citi^. In the secticmstn which poverty is the most 
heavily concentrated, our one hundred largest 
cities are experiencing a devastation that slavery 
itself did not cause. Nothing in American history 
has caused as much anguish as is there now* In 
the dty wt^re I now live, Washington, 70% 
of the young children are bom out of wedlock. 
Hiat means almost certainly that tl^se diildren 
will not have two parents to help th^n through 
the many struggles ahead. Typically missed will 
be the father's presence, both for the sake of dis- 
cipline and for tl^ sake of introducing the child, 
particularly a male child, into the world of liis 
friends and his work, giving him the first contacts 
and names to approach in finding a job, and ad- 
vice about how to prepare for a job, and how to get 
through the initial rough spots in it. Each one of 
us, thinking back, can easily remember how much 
we owe a father in th^ respects. 

The devastation that drugs are causing on top 
of this is horrifying. You may have read about 
"crack babies.^ Before they even have a chance, 
they have been deeply injured internally in their 
nervous systems and in their brains. They num- 
ber in the thousands. There is in our midst a 
plague that all Americans need to be concerned 
about, and we will not be healthy as a country 
until we all try to help the communities that are 
hurting the most. 

Many of the problems 1 am describing are 
spreading to rural areas, as well. Beginning in 
1985, there were more white children bom out of 
wedlock often in rural areas than black or 
Hispanic. Thus, something dreadful is quietly 
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happening in our midst and injuring the very tis- 
sue of the family, which is the nurturing place not 
only of ethnicity, but of all our values. 

There was a report of a task force in New York 
State on mirorities. I wish they had called it ''on 
ethnidty,'' but it was called it "on minorities.'' 
This task force made a proposal that I think is 
misguided* It argued that the ethnic heritage of 
every one of us is equal and that the scl^l system 
stould treat each ethnic heritage, religion, history, 
geography, and so forth equally and diminish the 
influence of what the report called '^American 
European culture.'' I think it is proper and gocxi 
that the humanities should be taught in a 
planetary way, just as when tl^n^ is a disaster in 
tl^ world — Chernobyl, a monsoon in India, an 
earthquake in Nicaragua or Italy — people in the 
United States get on the telephone to fmd out 
wl^ther the members of their families are all right, 
wheti^r they have survived intact. Our nation is, 
in a sense, the nervous system of the whole planet. 
Touch the world any place, and you affect an 
American family whose relatives live there. Our 
educational system, therefore, should deal with 
Africa, India, China, Korea and all the parts of the 
earth because our children are going to grow up in 
an interdependent world. But I also think there 
must be an emphasis upon the ideas and tradi- 
tions that grew up in that nexus of the world be- 
tween three continents: in Jerusalem, Rome, 
Athens, and Alexandria. Those four centers were 
the early nests which incubated the American way 
of dealing with pluralism. There is no other place 
on earth that has taught people of so many dif- 
ferent backgrounds to be aware of who they are, to 
respect others who are different, and to cooperate 
with others every day, as we do in this country. 
We are only able to do that here because of a 
special kind of system, based on a s{:^al heritage 
of ideas. These ideas are not available anywhere 
else unless they are borrowed from us. That is 
why the Chinese students, quite self-consdously, 
did not worry that they had shaped the face of a 
western woman on the goddess of lil^rty. The 
ideas of libei 'tey needed are found in 
Jerusalem, Athens, Rome, Paris, London, and New 



York. The Chix^se students did not mind i^ing 
tl% Statue of Ubely because the nauus crdo that 
(hey want to bnitate is not available in their own 
pla<%. We ha w to cl^rish certain particular ideas 
that allow us to live in the pluralism we now 
share. In that respect (and I say this as ore who 
comes from c^tral Europe, from a Slavic back- 
groumi), I thank Cod every day that American 
politics did iwt come from t)« Slavic world but 
from the Anglo-Saxon world. This is tte gift of 
English law to the worid. It is a precious gift for 
Americans. It did not come from everywhere. 
You will not fh^ it by studying the history of 
otl^ places. The roots of our system are par- 
ticular and precious. 

I hope you take the point I am trying to make: 
that there are some ideas, institutions, and a spe- 
cial history that allow us to l)e many and oiw at the 
same time. While we cdebrate our diva*sity and 
respect each of our traditions, we must above all, 
cherish that special one. 

Let me conclude with this example. When the 
British go to battle, they say as Shakespeare did, 
"God for Harry, England, and St. George," The 
French pledge allegiance to a language, as in 
Quebec. Tte Germans to a Volk — a people. But 
Americans do not pledge allegiance to any one of 
th^ things, not to a land, not to a folk, not a 
language, and not to a history. When we pledge 
allegiance to the flag, we pledge allegiance "to the 
republic for which it stands." That is what holds 
us together, the repufcrlic, the system. Take away 
the republic, and the deal is off. The republic — 
the form of our self-governance — is what binds 
us. That republic allows us to celebrate our divCT- 
sity, so we must give it an honored place. 

The system that has made our country what it is 
has taught us Iww to be who we are, to respect 
each other and to love each other, exactly because 
we are different. It has taught us, above all, to do 
that most miraculous of all things, to cooperate in 
solving the concrete problems that weigh upon us, 
on some of our communities at one time more 
than on others. At such moments, let us come to 
the assistance of the most needy ones. 
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Multi-Cultural Education 



Shium Andrew Chen 

Andrew Chen is a Professor of Counseling and 
Educational Psychology at Slippery Rock University of 
Pennsylmnia and a former President of the Organiza- 
tion of Chinese Americans. He ^rv^ as Chinese 
American Commissioner on the Heritage Affairs Com- 
mission and co-chairs the Asian American Ta^ Force. 

The Pennsylvania Heritage Affairs Commission 
has identified a number of mapr priorities and 
issues facing Pennsylvanians. One of the top 
priorities, one of the critical issues facing Pennsyl* 
vania as well as facing the United States of 
America is multi-cultural education. In a way we 
heard about this phrase many years ago, but we 
are still catching up. Twenty-five years after the 
civil rights movement, we made some political 
headway, but educationally we are still dragging 
our feet It's hard to implement, hard to reflect the 
spirit of dvil rights in our schools. I attended a 
commencement last night in a high school. Every 



speaker empha^zed individuality, '1>e yourself," 
in front of the priest, to the principal, to the super- 
intendoit. But looking arouxkl they all were wear- 
ing tl^ cap am] gown, I'm not sure whether we 
emfidiasized more uniformity and conformity. 

All the commissioners, thirty-ninr> commis- 
sioners from different ethnic communities, have 
expressed their major concern about language 
education, about cultural l^tage and the main- 
tenance of culture ai;d also the preservation of cul- 
tural heritage. So I am most delighted to have such 
outstanding and distinguished panel members in 
our panel this morning. But I also must say one 
thing; we do have distinguished leaders across the 
state in the audience as well. That is everyone, each 
one of you. And your presence alone indicate 
your conunitment, your interest in multi-cultural 
education, which means to make education more 
meaningful to our children and also recognize their 
individual difference, their cultural heritage. 
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Joseph Makarewicz 

Joseph Makarewicz is Director of the Pennsylvania 
Ethnic Heritage Studies Center at the Unii^ity of 
Pittsburgh. 

As Professor Chen indicated, ^l^re is a great 
deal of interest in the area multi-cultiiral educa- 
tion today. The fact is that without any discussion 
of multi-cultura] education, this conference would 
have been meaningless, because it is in our 
childreri that we really have to think about the 
future of ethnicity. We have to try and find in- 
novative and creative ways which will enable 
these childnen to learn about and appreciate their 
cultural heritage. Multi-culturalism and 
pluralism is very much alive. This conference is 
certainly evidence of this particular factor. Other 
factors that demonstrate how important ethnicity 
is and how education can play a very big role, is 
the event that occurred in Pittsburgh within the 
last two weeks. 

There was a statue of a steelworker that was 
placed down at the Point in Pittsburgh for an an- 
nual arts festival. It was supposed to reflect the 
ethnic character of the working class people in the 
Pittsburgh area. It was a very fme piece of sculp- 
ture, but on the back of the coat of the steelworker 
was the word "hunky." Now that automatically 
became a big problem for a lot of the ethnic people 
in the Pittsburgh area. The Croatian Fraternal 
Union, the Polish Falcons of America, tlw N AACP 
and a number of other groups quickly attacked 
this idea because "hunk/' has generally been used 
as a derogatory term in most of the history [by 
outsiders]. The word was eventually removed. 
The point is that people are very much interested 
in the idea of ethnicity today, and they certainly 
want to see this taught in their schools. 

This is quite a contrast to the situation 11 1/2 
years ago when 1 became director of the Pennsyl- 
vania Ethnic Heritage Studies Center When the 
Center was created, it was established by the legis- 
lature of Pennsylvania. It is a unique institution; 
there is no othe^- such center anywhere else in the 
United States established by a state legislature. 
We have a four-fold mission: to develop cur- 
riculum materials for teachers and to train them in 
the use of c*n*iculum materials in the areas of 



multi<ultiu*al heritage of Pennsylvania* We also 
have a mandate to do basic research in that area as 
well as collect and preserve materials for an ar- 
chive. We have an archive at tl^ Univ«^ity of 
Pittsburgh. 

Elev^ years ago I was asl^, ^^oe, why are you 
doing this? Why are you taking on this ^b of an 
ethnic studies center?^ 1 was told by many in 1979 
that ethnicity was dying out, and tiiat by tl^ end 
of the centxu^y we will only talk about ethnicity as 
something in our past, not as a part of our future. 

There certainly were a lut of ethnic jokes 
arouiKl. As a result of my own Polish l^tage I 
was frequently asked, do I want to hear Polish 
jokes. I firmly said ''no" but they would be told to 
me anyway. My choices were to slug the person, 
to try and tell anotha- ethnic joke about their 
group, or try and ignore it. I didn't like it, but 1 
really didn't know how to react to it. Two things 
happened at that time that changed not only my 
altitude toward the whole idea about ethnicity, but 
the attitude of a lot of other people began to 
change too. In CX^tober of 1978 a Polish priest by 
the name of Karol Wolyia was elected Pope — the 
first Slavic and the ftrst Polish Pope of the Catholic 
Church. This had a tremendous impact upon both 
th^ Slavs and upon the Polish people. It certainly 
had a significant effect upon my own attitude. It 
went from a defensive to an offensive attitude 
toward my own ethnicity and towards the whole 
sub^t of ethnicity. To give you an example of 
how I reacted, someone still would come up an 
say, ''Do you want to hear a Polish joke?" and 4 
said very enthusiastically, "Yes, please tell me a 
Polish joke." They began telling me, and I imme- 
diately stopped them. And they looked at me in- 
quisitively and they said, "Whaf s the matter?" 
And I said, '1 thought you said it was a Polish 
joke?" They said, "It is." I said, "WeU, then tell me 
in Polish, 1 understand Polish, tell me in Polish." 
Needless to say, that ended the joke, or took the 
punchline out of the joke, or took away their en- 
thusiasm for telling me the pke< Also I began to 
tell Polish jokes of my own, but in a more positive 
sense. 

The second thing that hapi^ned in this time 
frame, that changed not only my attitude but the 
attitude of many others towards the whole con- 
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cept of ethnicity; was the appearance of a large 
number of new immigrants from Asia, Latin 
America and to a limited extent, Africa. This is a 
treiul which began in the mid 70s and promises to 
continue at least until the 21st century. 
Demographic reports from the United States Cen- 
sus Bureau indicate thai by the year 2020 the Euro- 
ethnic population in proportion to the 
no vEuro-ethnic population, namely the Asian, 
Latino and African populations in the United 
States will be something like 63% to 37% where as 
now it's over 70% versus 30%. 

In 1986 another development occurred. I wai 
commissioned to participate in a study by the Pen- 
nsylvania House of Representatives' Legislative 
Office of Research Liaisons {LORD. This study 
was commissioned specifically by former speaker 
of the House of Pennsylvania, Leroy l^'ic, who 
is of African-American heritage. He was con- 
cerned about the fact that little was being done in 
the public and private schools and colleges in Pen- 
nsylvania to train teachers and students in their 
ovm cultural heritage. So aske^ that a number 
of us begin to look into ihe situation in Pennsyl- 
vania. The study resulted in the recognition that 
ethnic studies in the 198(te compared to thfi 1970s 
wr.s sfiarse and that there was a drastic decline in 
tl . number of srhools, school clistricts, colleges 
and universiiivS offering courses dealing with 
specific ethnic groups or dealing with the whole 
subpct of ethnicity or immigration. Another thing 
that thie study pointed out was that most of the 
curriculum and resource materials that had been 
developed dealing with ethnic groups hac* been 
developed in the bte 1960s or early 1970s and not 
much else had been done in the 80s. Another prob- 
lem that developed was that most of the studies 
that were lx?ing done were of a specific ethnic 
group, rather than a comparative or holistic ap- 
proacii toward ethnicity. They world be studying 
one group ver us another group, and thiis always 
Meant other groups^ were left out. But worse, it 
frequ jntly lead to stereotypes and conflicts within 
the schools. L myself, did not like this particular 
approach towards ethnicity, and I looked for an 
alternative. The altemcnive 1 suggested was that 
we adopt an interdisciplinary, comparative and 
more broadly focused approach towards the study 
n< ethnicity and multi-culturalism in our society — 



one that would start with imiividual students dis- 
covering their own ethnic id^itity, Qxerx that of 
their immunity, then of the nation, and then of 
the world, a more or less global dimen^on of eth- 
nicity. We can see the importance of that tcxiay 
because of the events taking place in eastern 
Europe and the Soviet Union in the areas of eth- 
Tucity. I was then asked to develop a curriculum 
by LORL. I was very fortunate at the time because 
I was lurking with a very intelligent and talented 
person by tl^ name of Susan Donley. I described 
to Sue what I would Uke to see happen, supplied 
some data and source and made some sugges- 
tions and criticisms and she developed the specific 
and original curriculum ideas. 

At first we did a curriculum for secondary 
schools but Boon found out that we needed an 
elementary program as well. As a result of this 
project we came up with a two volume study: an 
elementary (K tlirough 6) and a 7 through 12th 
grade curriculum. I was very happy with the 
materials because it was everything I wanted and 
it avoided everything I wanted to avoid. We did 
not discourage the study of specific ethnic groups 
in our particular project. We encourage it by those 
who identify with that particular group and to 
share their experience with others of the same 
g-oup and other groups. This is a curriculum for 
teachers with specific exercises and resources 
which they are encouraged to use in their class- 
rooms. It uses commuruly, personal, as well as 
academic sources to help teachers and citizens 
study their ethnic and multi -cultural backgrounds. 
The response has been tremendous. Requests for 
the curriculum and the workshop and in-service 
programs have been more than expected, and they 
have come from all over the country and from 
abroad. 

We are not leaving it at this particular project. 
This is a project which is interdisciplinary but 
mainly for social studies and humanities teachers. 
What about arts teachers, science teachers, home 
economics teachers, music teachers and other 
areas? We hope to develop resources in those 
areas. Sue is about to complete an arts and crafts 
curriculum f,uide on multi-culturalism and there 
will be a kit with it. 
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Let me conclude by saying that our approach. 
Towards a Better Balance (thaf s the title of our cur- 
riculum) 15 not the only approadi. It is one ap- 
proach that seems to be proving itself in the schools 
because the teachers are using it, the students seem 
to be enjoyii^ it and we are getting an awful lot of 
caUs for it. We have gotten to the point now where 
if s almost impossible to respond ill tlw re- 
quests. There is a great deal of interest in multi-cul- 



turalism. The key point is that we approach it not 
from a single group perspective but from a more 
or less holistic approadi — one in which the shi- 
deits will be aUe to look at their own ethnicity, and 
devdop a degree of self-esteem, and share their 
own ethnic hoitage with fellow students. By 
doing so, both an appredatton of their own as well 
of other heritages can devdop. This can result in a 
truly multi-cullural sodely. 
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Stanley Denton 

Stanley Iknton is Dir&:tor <jf Multi-Racial, Multi- 
EthniCf Multi-Cultural Education for the Pittsburgh 
^md Education. 

I am going to tell you a little bit about a bold and 
ambitious ventun? launched in Pittsburgh last 
year, called the Multi-racial, Multi-ethnic and 
Multi-cultural Education Project. Where did this 
come from? Let me share something with you that 
many of you probably don't know. 

Beginning around 1986-1987, busii^ss leaders 
from Fortui^ 500 companies, such as Alcoa In- 
dustries, PPG Industries, the Dravo Corporation, 
and others, began a series of discussions with our 
Board and supolntendent about the rising tide of 
racism and bigotry in the dty and in the country. 
They discussed the failure of America's public 
school systems in educating African-American 
and other minority children. 

They also voiced their fears tliat, as we look at 
the workforce needs of the 21st century, public 
education would not provide the nec^sary num- 
bers and the necessary quality of liighly trained 
people ready to enter the workforce and do a gocxi 
job. So they started talking about the role public 
education could play in reversing this tide. 

Resulting from that was the decision to enter 
into a comprehensive plan that would pervade 
every area of the school district. Also a part of this 
— and this was a rather radical idea — was the 
notion that the Pittsburgh Federation of Teachers 
by necessity had to agree to the plan. 

We took a middle school that was fo/merly 
called Prospect Middle School and r'.osed it down. 
Because it no longer had a te-^vhing staff, wp 
posted all teaching positicns the following Uay. 
This occurred over the summer fso it didn't disrupt 
the course of instruction. People who applied to 
this multi-cultural, multi-racial, m.ilti-ethnic cen- 
ter had to demonstrate a couple of things: one, 
demonstrated excellence in the classroom as a 
teacher; and two, commitment to the ideals ot 
multi-culhiral education. We had an interview 
panel tliat was composed of rontent supervisors 
and directors, teachere, parents and community 
representatives. It was a very tough process. We 



had approximately five applications for every 
teaching positioa As a result, we assembled a 
highly trained and skilled staff and began our 
multi-racial, multi-ethnic, multi-cultural ]»x}gram 
this scl^l year in 1989-90. Now I won't be able to 
really go into all of tl« finenuaiKes of the Prospect 
Triple M center, though I'd really like to because 
if s an exdting project. If you have tiie oppor- 
tunity, come and visit us sometime in Pittsburgh. 

CXir first year was really devoted to planning 
our own multi-cultural program. We studied 
various programs. We k)oked at Towards a Better 
Balance, the Ethnic Heritage Study Center's cur- 
riculum that Dr. Makare%vicz just talked about and 
saw some very nice things that we are going to do 
there. We also looked at ^me things that were 
going on in other xhx>l districts in the nation. We 
asked ourselves, as educators, "What must we do 
in order to give children a sense of pride and 
knowledge of their own culture and a sense of 
pride and knowledge of all of the ethnic groups 
and cultures that compose America and that com- 
pose the world?" What we came up with was a 
plan that will be implemented this fall. Rattwr 
than deso-ibe the plan, let me describe what I con- 
sider to be necessary, though probably not suffi- 
cient, conditions for any one or any school or 
school system that is considering doing what we 
are doing. I would maintain that these conditions 
are all of equal importance and tiiat if any one is 
lacking, the outcomes will be less than one ideal. 

So lei me just talk about these and the policy 
their implications. First and for^ost, there needs 
to be a commitment to change from the leadership 
of the school system. Very often when people talk 
about wanting to have a multi-cultural sclux>l or 
wanting to have a multi-cultural program, or 
wai;ling to "multi-culturalize" our school district, 
what they are really saying is that there are politi- 
cal pressure on us to do something about the dis- 
mai achievement gap between African- Americans 
antl European-Americans. They are reacting to 
political pressure to do something about the high 
dropout rate in tlw school district, and to political 
pressure to modify the Eurocentric nature of the 
curricu'.-m. 1 maintain to you that when the 
reasor s « r embarking upon a venture such as 
multi-cu.lural education are poliHcal rather than 
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educational, when the leadership of the sclux)! sys- 
tem is reactive rather than pro-active, the results 
are fairly predictable. As soon as the storm dies 
down the emi^iasis will change again. "Oops! We 
don't have enough money to support this, let's 
move on to something else," or, "Lef s go back to 
basics. We've learned our l^son here." There has 
to be commitment to true change from the leader- 
ship. Our superintendent of schools. Dr. Richard 
C. Wallace, has said not once, but on a number of 
occasions, that just as there is racism in the 
country, there is racism in the school district, and it 
has to end. 

Secondly, there has to be a comprehensive plan 
for infusion. I think that multi-cultural education 
is done best when it iwt only emanates from the 
social studies perspective, as you see in most 
school districts, but when you can see it in science, 
in mathematics, in health and physical education; 
when you can see it throughout the curriculum, 
and when you can see it K through IZ 

Third, tiiere needs to a longitudinal develop- 
ment plan. All too often the pressure is to come up 
with a home run at your first time at bat, to come 
up with something that you can develop in a 
couple of months and then s .y, "Here we go." We 
have felt those pressures. Sometimes we have 
placed those pressures upon ourselves. I believe 
(and this is something that we know from our 
painful lessons in Pittsburgh) that when you are 
trying to develop a curriculum and trying to 



change instructional strategies to accommodate 
the learning stytes and needs of all dUldren, you 
are talking about, at minimuut, a five year process. 
If the political tides don't allow you to maintain 
your venture for that long, try something else. 

Next, self as an agent of change. I have just a 
couple of minutes, so I'm going to have to rush 
through these, but I feel compelled to say this. 
Those individuals who want to embark upon a 
venture in multi-cultural education, but who are 
not willing to examine their own beliefs, 
stereotypes and biases in the area of multi-cultural 
education, are fooling tl^mselves. Children may 
not always be able to read the books that we 
present to them, but they can sure read us. For 
in&tance, a teacher may encourage studotts to 
cooperate with one another but may not be able to 
get along with the principal who is of the opposite 
gender or with the teacher next door who is of a 
different race. A rommitment to multi-cultural 
education demands self-examination, a process 
that can be painful. 

Finally, there has to be a commitment to radical 
restructuring of the school, of the school system. 
Public education is failing today. If it continues on 
the course that it is on now, the public is going to 
shut us down within the next 10 years. I am not the 
only one saying that. In order to accomplish what 
we are talking about, there have to be radical chan- 
ges made in the way that we do schooling. 
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Joseph O, Prewitt Diaz 

Joseph Prewitt Diaz is Associate Professor of Educa- 
tion and Director of Bilingual Educathn Pn^ams at 
the Pennsylwnia State University. He received the 
first Governor's Pennsylvania Heritage Award for 
Multi-Cultural Education. 

About three years ago a meeting was being held 
to {dan an apple festival in a central Pennsylvania 
county. As we progressed throughout the evening, 
the community was planning what kinds of events 
were going to happen, and all of a sudden one 
committee member noticed that there was no men- 
tion of people other than the residents — the 
owners, the growei^, and so on. The writer said, 
"What about the migrants?" And the gentleman 
that was in charge of the meeting said, "What 
about the migrants'" The writer replied, "Weil, 
they just pick your fruit, prune your apples, prune 
the trees. They do most of the hard work. 
Shouldn't they be involved?" "Well, they really 
aren't part of us." 

The writer was taken aback, frustrated, without 
the ability to expr^ himself because he couldn't 
express my anger in English as well as in his native 
language, Spanish. "Hus prompted a reaction to 
channel that anger by beginning to explore the 
factors that affect the performance of language 
minority in school. This paper presents the results 
of that study. 

The sample consisted of about 598 interviews 
that were conducted with Puerto Ricans, 
Mexicans, and Central Americans. About 2,5{X) 
houi^ worth of interviews and data were roilected. 
The methods used to collect the data were par- 
ticipant observation, life histories, and semi-struc- 
tured interviews. Also, opportunistic interviews, 
formal interviews, and informal interpretation of 
the data were performed. To the extent possible, to 
confirm the collected data the same set of ques- 
tions were constantly asked to determine the 
validity of the. answers. 

Four factors that affect children in the schools 
were found: ecological, educational, psychologi- 
cal, and economical. Each of these factors will be 
briefly discussed. 



In terms of the ecological factor, the move is 
essential. Why do people come here? What is 
heard traditionally is that people come to the 
United States for economic reasons. In reality, 
there is a whole gamut of other reasons of why 
people migrate to the United States. People 
migrate because they have friends in the Maii.- 
larei. People migrate fleeing from war-torn areas, 
such as Nicaragua and El Salvador. People 
migrate because 'That guy used to beat me up 
evay night and I've had it and I ran away." People 
migrate because tlwy have heard that Uie oppor- 
tunities in the United States are much better than 
the opportunities that they have at home. 

People also migrate for better job opportunities. 
Tltere are several reasons why people migrate. 
The decision to move stems from both social and 
economic reasons. How much work is there? 
What type of housing can be obtained? Housing, 
friends, schools, medical facilities, and finally 
what are the local contacts available to those who 
migrate are some of the questions that are con- 
sidered before migration occurs. 

Ths second ecological factor has to do with ar- 
riving late to the schcx>l district and leaving early. 
That happens with many of the children. Previous 
research indicates that educators are dealing v^th 
circulatory .nigrancy. This is particularly true in 
the case of the Pennsylvania Commonwealth. 
Pennsylvania has 300,000 inhabitants who are in a 
constant state of flux. There are about 240-2a),000 
people who are permanent residents. That is the 
nature of migrancy. 

Migrancy raises several issues: one, the arriving 
late and leaving early impli^ an uncertainty on 
behalf of the child regarding when they are going 
to be in one particular place and whrn they are 
going to leave that place. Secondly, there is a con- 
stant process of adjustment to school and to the 
curriculum. Constant adjustment to school cul- 
ture is very hard academically for the child. A 
third factor is the support factor in the school 
which is extremely important. 

The study found consistently that schools in the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania do not provide 
the support factor for the children. It was found 
that only those schools that have bilingual teachers 
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or paraprofessionals were offering the child some 
positive adjustment experiences. Adjust nt 
refers iK>t only to language, but adjustment tt iie 
society, the school, the church, creating new 
friends, the total rountry. Frequently, the 
(Engli^ as a second language) teadior is the only 
link between die diild and the external society. 

The second set of drcumstaiKes deals with the 
educational factors. Changing sc1kx>1s and cur- 
ricula obviously affect the children. It was found 
that if a diild is in third grade in some districts in 
New Jersey and tl^y were to cross to some distric t 
in Pennsylvania they will go up a gracte. Childrrai 
will be in some districts in Pennsylvania in fourth 
grade for about six weeks, move back to their 
original district in New Jersey and be placed back 
in third grade. Aivi that is just crossing the river, 
never mind taking a plane and going back to Puer- 
to Rico. Tnat is a constant process. 

Falling behind and the absenteeism, considered 
by the researcher as important factors, are 
prevcilent among the migrant children interviewed 
in tlte study. But, more important in terms of fall- 
ing behind, is how much the child's self-image is 
affected during the process of transition. This ef 
feet, as some respondents suggest, mak^ educa- 
tion the victim of the home environment. 

The final part of the educational factors has to 
do with language — the pledge, "speak English 
here in the United States." Yes, I wunt to speak 
English. Yes, language minorities want to make a 
contribution. And yes, language nunorities exist 
in the United States. But, migrants are only here 
from 8 weeks to 3 months. The r^t of the time 
migrants have to speak the language other than 
English, and they are frequently told on that side, 
"Speak Spanish, you are in Puerto Rico. This is not 
the United States." 

The third set of factors are psychological in na- 
ture: lowered self-esteem, resulting from ridicule 
for being culturally different, ridicule from not 
having the right kinds of clothes, ridicule because 
you are not wearing the right gold chains, ridicule 
because you are different. Migrant children are 
treated as though they were invisible. 

Social isolation and constant adjustment 
demanded by the new environment tend to affect 



md deteriorate the growth of the child. Migrant 
children are often culturally diffo^t, and the stu- 
dents ttemselves feel that ^bsy are pkked on by 
the locals. This is constantly seen among Puerto 
Rican children who live in Poinsylvania and ti%)se 
that came from Puerto Rico. 'Those are the hicks, I 
am not going to hang out with tl^n. Tl%yarexK)t 
like me." The researd^ was saddened, because 
during this study th^ was a little boy with some- 
thing that looked like a beeper. The researcher 
said, "What is thatr He said, "On, this is an 
empty shell." "Why do you wear itr He said, 
"Because I want to be just like my friends." To 
wear a beeper in a high school today means to be 
into a world of drugs. 

The final part in terms of psychological factors 
is having no one to talk to. Cultural adjustment 
activiti^ are not f«rt of the school curriculum, so 
frequently there are misperceptions on the part of 
the children as to what is appropriate and what is 
not. There is a need to build some mechanisms 
that foster cultural adjustment activiti^. There is 
a lack of understanding, and some insensitive 
comments that come from the teachers. One 
specific comment is, "Jos6, why don't you take a 
shower?" to a child that was wearing the only set 
of clothes that he had. That was the only heavy 
jacket that this child had. He said, "1 can't leave it 
at home. I take a shower every night but my jacket 
smells." I said, "Yes, but maybe what you need to 
do is take it off." But that was not the comment of 
the teacher. 

Finally, the fourth set of factors relate to the 
economy of migration. When we are dealing with 
the society of migrancy, it helps to undei^tand the 
child as a contributor to the economy of the family. 
There is a need to addr^ the issue of economics of 
migrant labor. Children are essential in the 
economy of the migrant family — "I cannot allow 
my child to go to college," To take a child out of 
Reading or Lancaster and put him or her on the 
Penn State main campus is really hard. The main 
reason is that often times a sixteen-year-old will go 
to work thirty hours and contribute monetarily to 
the family 

Secondly, children's decision making power is 
extremely important. Migrant children have been 
placed in the position of the bridge between the 
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family and the external society. For example, the 
researcher witnessed the following conversation 
between a teacl^, the studaftt, axni the stud^t's 
motl^: "Your child is not coming to sdiool She 
cut dass seventem times during the last marking 
period, and I'm really concerned.'' Meanwhile, the 
daughter is translating to the mother, and she says 
to tte mother, "Mommy, the teacher is saying that 
I'm doing excelloit work." The mother just says, 
"Gradas, gracias" fThank you, thank youl. The 
message never got across because the children are 
being placed in a position of power within the 
family, because they become the link between the 
sclux>l and the parents. Children are the babysit- 
ters- Children go out grocery shopping, and 
children represent the families in the welfare agen- 
des, hospitals, and so on. Children have a vast 
amount of power. 

Lastly, school personnel and others must con- 
sider the children's economic contribution. 
Teenagers can work. They can buy clothes and 
other things for themselv^. Amongst the par- 
tidpants in the study, teenagers were contributing 



about 80% of the money they earned to the family. 
There was a major contribution of the children. 

Th^ final note has to do with the value of the 
child in the world of work versus being in school. 
In school, when you are eleven or twd ve years old, 
you are told that you have to adhere to Ute school 
rules. And if you giggle or talk to a frieiul, you are 
given time off axKi sent to a room. O if you mis- 
behave, you are sent to the vice^prindpal who 
might paddle you. Howev^*, in the fidds wl^ 
you are twdve and bring in seventeen baf^cets of 
apples, >^u have the same worth as any other 
employee. In the fidds, you are respected for that 
which you produce. Reality of tiie world of work 
frequently a>mpetes with the world of school. 

To conclude, educators need to examine the na- 
ture of static education versus the education of 
children who come from a sodety of migrancy. 
We all must be reminded that if we look at the 
children in the United States, migrancy is a constant 
factor in the educational process. We all need to be 
aware of that. 
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Maurie Sacks 

Maurie Sads is Associate Professor of Anthropology 
at Montclair State College in New jersey. She par- 
ticipated in the national study (^ethnic heritage schools 
organized by the American Folklife Center of the 
Library Congress. 

Over the years, many ethnic groups have sup- 
ported private institutions geared to OKulturating 
youngsters in language as well as other ethnic 
traditions. Such programs, here called "ethnic 
heritage schools" provide a venue for learning 
belief and symbolic systems and for socializing 
among members of an ethnic group. In 1980, Fish- 
man, the only scholar who has been systematically 

TABLE I 

SPONSORING COMMUNITIES 



collecting a body of data on these institutions, es- 
timated that there were 6,000 ethnic heritage 
schools in the United States, serving as many as 
600,000 children. 

The Ethnic Heritage and Language Schools 
Project, a qualitative study of twenty-three 
programs sponsored in 1982 by the American 
Folklife Center at the library of Congress, was an 
effort to examine these privately sponsored institu- 
tions in order to urK^o^tand thdr role in the per- 
petuation of ethi^ cultures in the United States. 

The data suggested categorizing the sponsoring 
communities into thive types: old — immigrants 
and their descendants who arrived in America 



ETHNIC GROUP 


LOCATK^ 


FOUNDING 


SETTLEMENT 




DATE 


PATTERN 


OLD COMMUNITIES 


1. Czech 


Cedar Rapids, I A 


1S50S 


Scattered 


2. Dutch 


Pella, lA 


1847 


Enclave 


3. Cern«n-Russian 


Strasbuiig, ND 


1870s 


Enclave 


4. Hupa Indian 


Hoopa Valley, CA 


1864 


Enclave 


5, Chinese 


San Antonio, TX 


1900+ 


Scattered 


6. Crcek 


Buffalo, NY 


1894 


Parish* 


7. Japanese 


Los Angeles, CA 


1920s 


Scattered 


8. Jewish 


Nashville, TN 


1850 


Parish 


9. Ukrainian 


WoondtKket, RI 


1900+ 


Scattered 


MIXED COMMUNITIES 


10. Armenian 


Watertown, MA 


1970 


Scattered 


11. Crock 


Birmingham, AL 


1902 


Paridi 


12. Lebanese 


Birmingham, AL 


1900 


Parish 


13. Polish 


Chicago, IL 


1951 


Scattered 


14. Portuguese 


Taunton, MA 


1980 


Enclave 


NEW COMN 'UNITIES 


15. Ethiopian 


Washington, DC 


19708 


Scattered 


16. Idamic 


Seattle, WA 


1980 


Scattered 


17. Cambodian 


Houston, TX 


1980 


Enclave 


18. Caribbean 


New York, NY 


1972 


Enclave 


19. Hungarian 


New Brunswick, NJ 


1960 


Scattered 


20. Korean 


Silver Spring, MD 


1977 


Scattered 


21, Latvian 


Milwaukee, WI 


1950s 


Paridt 


22. Lithuanian 


Washington, DC 


1950s 


Scattered 


23. Turkish 


New York, NY 


1973 


Scattered 



A parish community is centralized around a church or syrtagogiu but also has outlying mrmbm. 
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before World War II; mixed — communiti^ that 
include rec^t immigrants as well as descetuiants 
of those who arrived between 1850 and World War 
11; and new — wlu)se original members arrived 
after Wbrld War IL 

Of tl^ nine old communities in our sample, five 
were established between 18^ and 1900, tiiree be- 
tween l^X) and 1930, and or^ is a native American 
community occupying some of the territory it 
originally inhabited. Five arrived in this country 
seeking economic opportunity, and started out as 
small entrepreneurs. Three were ethnic-religious 
minorities, seeking freedom to practice tfieir own 
cultures, while one, the Hupa Indians, became a 
mirK)rity in its own homeland. Three of these 
groups established concentrated communities that 
have endured for over a hundred years, while 
cdier old communities are now scattered about 
urban and suburban areas. 

Pre-World War II commimities that continue to 
receive new immigrants are called mixed because 
they include fourth or even fifth generations as 
well as recently arrived first and second graera- 
tion members. These communities, whose 
founders arrived by 1900, face problems not en- 
countered in more homogenous groups. 
Fieldworkers reported differences between lan- 
guage and culture of the mother country as carried 
by new immigrants from the motherland, and 
those of the ethnic- American descendants of ear 
lier immigrants. 

The new communities anived here as persons 
displaced by World War II and th^ more recent 
southeast Asian wars, and as refugees from politi- 
cal pnd economic upheavals. Some monbers of 
these groups see their time in America as limited 
and expect to ''go home" when they have enough 
money, when things settle down, or to retire. With 
the birth of second and third generation American- 
bom members, however, many have relinquished 
their expectations of returning to the motherland. 
All of the new groups are settled in metropolitan 
areas, mostly in widely scattered urban and subur- 
ban neighborhoods, although two have estab- 
lished tightly knit ethnic enclaves. The Muslim 
community is the one ethnically heterogeneous 
religious community sampled — it includes Mid- 
dle Eastern, Asian and black American Muslims, 



brought together by their religion and their desire 
to have their children leam tl^ Arabic language. 

The sample includes four types of ethnic 
heritage progranis: day schools, part-time schools 
(held after regular school and on weekends), en- 
richment programs in public and private day 
schools, and one simimer program. 

TABLE II 

ETHNIC HERITAGE PROGRAMS 



ProcmmType — 



SUPPLE- 
MENTARY 



PART- 



701.U 



OLD 
MIXED 
NEW 
TOTAL 



1 
1 

2 



5 
4 
8 

17 



5 
9 
23 



Other than the Hupa day-care center and the 
Caribbean music school, no publicly-supported 
bilingual programs were ; tudied; all of the remain- 
ing programs are community- supported- Parents 
are usually the moving force in establishing the 
schools, donating time as well as dollars for the 
ethnic heritage education of their youngsters. In 
no program studied does tuition cover the entire 
expenses of the school. Some programs receive 
support from churches or other institutions which 
provide space free of charge. Most communities 
have associations that run raffles, socials, balls, 
teas, and other events to raise sufficient funds to 
keep the schools running. Budgets vary depend- 
ing on whether rent is paid, a building has to be 
sup}X)rted, or textbooks and other supplies are 
provided free, or charged to the students. Most of 
the schools have qualified or over-qualified 
teachers. Administrators, unless they are prin- 
cipals of day schools or dergypersons, are most 
often qualified parents who dona^ " their services. 
There is little or no material reward for those in- 
volved; informants claim the work is done out of 
devotion to the cause. 

The two day schools in our sample both serve 
urban areas and tliough both are secularly run, 
they stress language learning and religion. Arabic, 
in the Arabic school, and Armenian, in the Ar- 
menian school both teach the ethnic language as a 
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second language^ although the Armenian school 
has a large proportion of students from first 
gena'ation immigrant families. 

All three ^ihchment programs in our sample 
appear in old communiti^ where language has 
been lost in the hom«, but where a sense of ethnic 
id^tity has been maintained through stable settle- 
ment patterns. 

After school or weekend programs comprise 
the largest category in the study: seventeen 
schools. They are supported by oW, new and mixai 
conununities. Most old community programs are 
supporteo by religious organizations, while tl^ 
new community programs are more often secular. 
Enrollments vary in the part-time programs from 
an estimated seventeen to 150. Some families 
chauffeur their children from the suburl^ to the 
inner-city enclaves while others patronize 
programs run by the same ethiiic grou{^ in the 
suburt^. The main factor differentiating weekend 
from after-sclux)! or evening programs appeal^ to 
be the community's housing pattern. (See Table 1). 
Groups with scattered settlement patterns tend to 
have Saturday schools, since this mak» possible 
several hours of schooling in only one trip. The 
parents' commitment to conveying their 
youngsters to ethnic heritage classes regularly is 
important to the success of the programs. 

Four field workers mentioned that tl^ ethnic 
groups they studied have summer camps or 
schools, but the only summer 'projram studied 
was the Czech school in Cedar Rapids, Iowa. The 
descendent of a seri» of Czech schorls that have 
been operated in Cedar Rapids since 1870, this 
program reached a nadir in the late sixties and 
early seventies, but the school experienced in- 
creased enrollments recently, in spite of continued 
inter-marriage by members of the Czech com- 
munity. 

The mcijor difference between the old and new 
communities appears to be the place of language 
in the curriculum. There are three approaches to 
language learning in ethnic heritage school cur- 
ricula: language learning for fluency, language 
learning for "familiarity,'' and no lan^ 'lage learn- 
ing at all. The approach to language in the cur- 
ricula of the ethnic heritage programs studied 



appears to be correlated with language in the 
home; those communities in which language is 
stiU spoken at home make tl^ most intense efforts 
to teach it in the programs. 

T/VBLE ill 

ETHNIC HERITAGE CURRICULA 

Language Goal 





aUENCY 


FAmiARmr 


NONE 


TOTAL 


OLD 




1 


5 


3 


9 


MIXED 




3 


2 




5 


NEW 




8 


1 




9 


TOTAL 




12 


8 


3 


23 


Prepared By 












ETHNIC 
ORGAN- 
IZATION 


LOCAL 


F^LIGIOUS 


MOTICR 
COUNTRY 


TOTAL 


OLD 


5 


3 


1 




9 


MIXED 


2 


1 


1 


1 


5 


NEW 


2 


3 




4 


9 


TOTAL 


9 


7 


2 


5 


23 



Old communities in which English is the home 
language may abandon language learning al- 
together in favor of teaching ethno-history, 
familiarity with ethnic symbols, and folklore, in- 
cluding song aivj dance. Eleven of the twelve 
cases with the strongest language programs 
belong to new cc mmunities, or recent immigrants 
in mixed communities. Parents organizing these 
programs stress the importance of maintaining 
inter-generational communication. Sometimes a 
community creates a strong language program for 
^^tudents who do not speak the language at home. 
These have less success in producing fluent 
speakers, although the children may have 
grandparents with whom to practice. Both day 
schools in our sample include children who are 
native speakers, and have some success with lan- 
guage fluency since they are full-day schools and 
devote many hours per week to language learn- 
ing. Ody one case, the Caribbean music schcx)!, 
which serves mostly Spanish speakers, frequently 
conducts l^^ns in Spanish, but does not em- 
phasize language learning. Some communities 
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have 'language familiarity'' programs which 
stress an exposure to language, including recogni- 
tion of non-Latin scripts where necessary, but 
without any expectation of the aojuisition of 
fluency. 

Curricula for ethnic heritage sch(X)ls are created 
locally, prepared by ethnic-American organiza- 
tions, or developed in the motl^ country. Pre- 
dictably, curricula prepared in the mother country 
for its own schools are used exclusively by lec^t 
immigrants. Nine programs use curricula 
prepared by national ethnic-American organiza- 
tions specifically for use in ethnic heritage 
programs. Th^ include five old, two mixed, ard 
two new communities of the immediate post 
World War II era, but not the most recently arrived 
immigrants. 

The curricula, regardless of whether they stress 
language, religion, or secular culture, contain the 
shared symbols and in-group knowleilge that 
composes the cognitive dimension of identity. 
History of the local ethnic community is impor- 
tant in the old communities; history and geog- 
raphy of the homeland is stressed in newer 
communities. AU of the programs include a selec- 
tion of oral tradition, songs, dance instruction, 
holiday celebrations or ethnic cuisine in the cur- 
riculum. Certain important aspects of ethno- 
American culture are not formally included in the 
curricula, but are learned by children participating 
in the programs. These include the local dialects 
spoken in the community members such as Dutch 
English, Chicago Polish, and "Spanglish,'' body 
language, certain kinds of etiquette such as 
bowing and hand-kissing, and naming practices. 
These learned behaviors later serve as symbols of 
group membership that are recognized both by 
co^thnics and outsiders as markers of identity 

The function of ethnic heritage programs most 
frequently stated as a goal or purpose by parents 
and administrators is to teach children "who they 
are," to establish an ethnic identity A Greek- 
American father in Birmingham, Alabama states, 
"...I hope I can instill this to my children. Without 
traditions we are nothing. You are blank." The 
extent to which ethnic heritage Khools succeed in 
conveying the essence of ethnic identity from one 
generation to the next has not been well studied. 



The American Jewish Committee has found that 
part-time ethnic heritage programs produce no 
noticeable effect on adult behavior unless the 
course oiT study surpass^ two thousand contact 
hours — the equivalent of ten years of study at 
five hour per week, ten months per year. This is 
considerably more than most part-time ethnic 
hoitage school students ever have. Day school- 
ing, in contrast, correlates with iiigter levels of 
observance and group affiliation among adult 
Jews. Little dse is krown about the effects erf eth- 
nic l^itage education on ov^t behavior in other 
communities, aside from its significance for lan- 
guage maintenance. 

Local a id national networking is an important 
function of ethnic heritage schools. Where ethnic 
groups have a scattered settlement pattern, as tt^y 
do in seventeen of twenty-three cases studied, the 
ethnic heritage programs are crucial for nurturing 
co-ethnic friendships among children w1k> would 
never meet each other in the separately zoned 
public schools they attend. Such friendships c:re 
important in establishing patterns of sharing eth- 
nic experiences that may later contribute to ethnic 
group maintenance. 

Ethnic heritage schools give parents an oppor- 
tunity to increase self-esteem by validating their 
role as parents. Parents had at least some part in 
establishing seventeen of the twenty-three 
programs studied, and were the sole organizers in 
thirteen of these cases, with professional 
educators or clergy participating in the organiza- 
tion of the remaining four Many parents feel that 
the time and money they invest in ethnic heritage 
education makes them responsible parents. Some 
are motivated to make this investment even if they 
do not practice ethnic behavior at home, because 
of the weight of social approval it brings both 
within and outside the ethnic community. Ethnic 
heritage programs create a milieu in which the 
parent's culture is legitimized by an institution 
outside the home. The school brings together 
enough people to model what the adults consider 
desirable behavior and to provide a supportive 
peer group for the parents. 

Some parents are attracted to ethnic heritage 
and language schools for their offspring because 
their parents had not provided an adequate ethnic 
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conn€ctk>n for tl^m as children; educating their 
children compensate for the perceived loss of lan- 
guage and ti^ition, and the am>mpanying feel- 
ings of anomie in their own lives. 

The Ethnic Heritage and Language Schools 
Project demonstrates that ethnic education 
programs are long-lived, dynamic organizations 
that embody the dialectic between as^ilation 
and cultural plurali^ in America. Some groups 
such as Chicanos^ Latin Americans, Italians, Irish, 
and blacks do not appear in our sample because 
appropriate programs could not located in spite 
of our efforts to do so. Some of th^ are the very 
groups wlx> support Title VII out of concern for 
language and culture maintenance. It is not clear 
why different groups have chosen publicly or 
privately supported routes to whal they hope will 
be perpetuation of ethnic identity. Data generated 
by the Ethnic Heritage and Language Schools 
Project suppo»'t Fishman's concern that 
widespread biliri^al education in public schools 
might retard the development of community 
based organization for ethnic culture main- 
tenance. 



The groups in O' / sample have formed '/ital 
organizations focusing on the issues of language 
and culture but they do not achieve language 
fluency beyond the second ger^ation. The issue 
addressed by ethnic l^rita^ education thus ap- 
pears to be ethnic enculturation and not language 
fluency. Ethnic enculturation may not be readily 
achievable in publicly administered bilingual 
schools. 

AltlK7ugh ethnicity is big business and big 
politics in America tcxiay, sodal sd^ce has hardly 
l^gun to get beyond descriptive profiles of ethnic 
groups to the micro-sociological transactions that 
constitute ethnic behaviors, and that are partly 
shaped, for some, in ethnic heritage school ex- 
periences. 

lEditor's note: This presentation was based on Dr. 
Sacks' published work, which appeared as '"Without 
tradition you are blank': Ethnic Heritage Education in 
America Todayr Ethnic Groups (1985) 6:249-73.] 
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Questions and Discussion 



Question: Hyung Pak from Jaisohn Memorial 
Center in Philadelphia. I was most gratified to 
l^ar about the experiment ai^ pro^cts you are 
doing in the Pitt^rgh public schodis. I'm very 
happy and I hope you succeed, and I would like to 
come visit some day. I would like to address my 
main comment aiH] questfi n, however, to Dt, Diaz. 
I feel that education of migrant fami workei^' 
children is a major problem in the United ^tes 
today. Contrary to what Americans think, the 
United States is the net exporter of agricultural 
products, outside of airplanes that we sell (which 
Boeing is so anxious to prcxiuce in japan). 1 fed 
that migrant workers do not have advocates in the 
United States. I was involved with the education 
of migrant workers' children through tl e Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh's mathematics pro-am they 
developed at ARBC that was individually 
prescribed instru^^tions. I feel that all the migrant 
children should h«^ve military 201 files which show 
the basic skills Ihey have mastered so far. 
American educators, with the able people like 
Susan Donley you mentioned, will then be able to 
identify tTasic ^lls in math, English language, per* 
haps science and social studies, so that whether the 
migrant workers go to VNTisconsin, Texas, California 
or New jersey, all the children will have some kind 
of educational mastery records, rather than 
whether someone got an A or B or C in some par- 
ticular course. You would have the skill-pack 
record keeping with them. Perhaps these children 
will be plugged into more of what I call a modular 
instructional material set up, which I think many 
educational departments were working on or 
could develop further, so that stuc ents can master 
certain fundamentals. 1 feel that there ihould be a 
national policy. These migrant workei^' children 
go from one state to the other, and they don't spend 
a long enough time to master anything in terms of 
long range. So I hope Dr. Diaz and his colleagues 
can be more involved in advcxrating their educa- 
tional needs and help other p)eople develop educa- 
tional materials so that they can be helped. 

Diaz: Thank you for bringing out several points. 
Let me clarify that we just published a parallel 



SG-ies to this import that I reported on today. It was 
the effects of migration on children^ an ethnog- 
raphy of thirteen ethnic groups in the United 
States, which we wi^rked on for three years. The 
reports are now available* 

There are atx)ut 2.2 million duldren of migrant 
workers in the United States, There are about 
800,000 that are picked up through a compute 
system which is located in Arkansas which reports 
the movements and the math skills, Englisli lan- 
guage ^Us and whet)^ the childr^ are in Spe- 
cial Ed or m^t. There is also a National Migrant 
Education Commission, which was created last 
year, and they are looking at the specific problems 
of migrant children. The National Migrant Educa- 
tion program has a package deal, that in the case 
of children who are traveling during the schcK)! 
year, the funds go directly to state, and the state 
disseminates the funds through the schools or 
thiongh private agencies on an FTE l>asis. So the 
schcwl gets so much money a day. We in the 
schools have not been able to develop strategies 
other than either tutoring or offering a resource 
room for migrant children. That is not sufficient 
education for children, as you indicated, who are 
in a constant process of flux. So the next step I 
I'ilieve we need is to advocate thai the education 
of migrant childreri has to use available technol- 
ogy. For example, have a vehicle with an uplink, 
three computers, an interactive video and go 
directly to the camp. The parents get there from 
the field at 4:00 p.m., they sit down, they watch a 
television series on pesticides, first aid, h&altli 
care, and so on. Once the workers are bnck m the 
camps in the evening we have a captive audience. 
What better way to teach children their skilJ*; than 
to teach the whole family and upgrade the educa- 
tional process of the family. I think we need to 
begin to use technology to do that. 

Question: My name is Phuong; I work with the 
International Service Center in hairisburg. I have 
a question for all the distinguished members of the 
panel. As educators, do you see a n)Ie for the fami- 
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ly in multi-cultural education, and if yes, what is 
that role? 

Sacks: One of tl^ issues that came up in our study 
was lv>w tl^ family behaves in its coiv^em for its 
childrai's ethnic education or identity education. 
In some of the communities, as I>r. Chen men- 
tioned ar^i it ertainly was my experience, parents 
who are compleldy assimilated — they may be 
seomd or thiixl or fourth gei^ation — find some 
i^ed which may arise from themselves, their own 
sense of disconnection or maybe pressure from 
otl^ people, hiom tlwir neighbors, frcnn their rela- 
tives, from their in-laws, or oti^rs. Tiere is some 
sense that they ought to be doing something about 
their children's identity So they pidc them up, 
deliver them to the school for three hours a week 
and ttey say, "Make tiiem Chinese" or "Make them 
Jewish" or "Make than Polish for us." Th*m they 
stop off at McDonald's on tl^ way home ind forget 
aboutituntil the following week. So yes, certaLily, 
if the family doesn't show any particular interest or 
value in ethnic identity, if the family doesn't belong 
to ethnic associations, if it doesn't celebrate 
holidays in ways that identify it with an ethnic 
group, if it doesi/t talk at the table and teach ti% 
children as they eat dinner together, if the family 
doesn't have ethnic artifacts around the Iwuse, if it 
doesn't provide an environment that reinforces 
what the children learn in ethnic school, the 
children are not going to get that message really 1 
haven't seen any real studies other than the study 
of the American Jewish Committee that actually 
measured our input and output fifteen or twenty- 
five years later. We really don't know what impar' 
the ethnic school has. The Am^ican Jewish Com- 
munity says there was none, that there was no 
discemable difference between Jewish children 
who went to supplementary schools. When they 
tecame adults, they weren't any more or less 
Jewisn than Jewish children who simply haj a kind 
of acculturation in the home but were not sent to 
any formal schooling. 1 thirik a lot more research 
has to be don? on that before we make p>olicy 
decisions concerning whether or not such ethnic 
supplementary schooling should be supported 
with public funding, or how ethnic learning or 
mu'ti-cultural learning is going to be in^ed into 
the s:hoo{s. If s one thing to learn in the public 
school, and if s another thing to live it every day in 



your home, to eat the foods^ for example* They say 
you are what you eat. you eat McDonald's or if 
you eat your ethnic foods, you really become a 
diffa«it pei^n, because ti^y are imbedded in a 
cultural matrix^ ttu)se intangible we wane talking 
alx)ut yesterday. 



Question: My name is Cynthia Primas. I live in a 
very depressed community in Camden, New Jer- 
sey. Three years ago I moved tl^re, and I started 
doing some substituting in the school system. I 
initiated a |:m)ject to start a high sdiool for per- 
forming arts, mysdf and another pawn. VVfewere 
given a saiKtion by the school board to develop a 
task force to begin this project for a school for the 
performing arts, but we felt that we needed to do a 
mu!ti<ultural curriculum. We were fortunately 
aWe to became a part of Rutgers, which is working 
with us to develop the curricul im. Right now, we 
have tlw opportunity to do an /thing we want in 
terms of making a presentaticn in front of the 
school boani to do a strictly multi-cultural art 
school My question is, how should I present the 
idea of a multi-cultural curriculum? What slu)uld 
my approach be when I write my p)roposal to go in 
front of the school board? They're open, and I'm 
ready. We feel that the community is need of this 
kind of ^hool and we are ready for it. 

lEditit's note: Due to the time constraints, Ihe ses- 
sion chairperson asked Ms. Primas to defer her question 
to the discussion session,] 



Questiokts: Hasan Risilia. ! talked yesteixJay, too, 
but it seems like I'm going nowhere. Last night I 
w^t to my room and I was thinking and I said, 
"Hasan, what you are doing here? Here is the 
place to help your (X)mmunity, to get something for 
the community of Albanians. Being tl.ut they can- 
not metch the funds fifty-fifty, I thought that 1 don't 
have to be here and not waste the state's money 

Staub: Excuse me, Hasan, please do i*ot leave. 
There is much work to be done, and much needs to 
be discussed, MattCTS of fifty-fifty match are ac- 
tually the le^st of the issues and problems. I think 
the issues and problems go far deeper to the struc- 
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tares, to the policies and to the purpose of this 
conference. 

At this point you have all heard from four plen- 
ary panels, each assembled to provide perspec- 
tive on ii*sues in these four broad themes — in 
some cases prowcative^ in some cases calling for 
radical restructuring of the educational system, 
the health care system, land use and decision 
making about zoning. We have been talking about 
major issues that go well beyond the participants 
of this conference in this room addressing state 
and national policies. We are dealing with critical 
issues that face all of our communities. 



You have heard from tte panelists over the last 
day and a quarter^ and mw it's your turn as you 
go into tlwse r^t set of discussion sessions. The 
moderators have been asked to facilitate your dis- 
cussbn, your questions, and your issues. We hope 
to identify what are the is^es that we need to 
continue pressing and pu^ng for rs the Commis- 
sion works with all agencies of state government 
to effect a more culturally sensitive set of policies 
and programs throughout our Commonwealth. 



lEditor's note: The sul^tantm comments from the 
discussion sessions have been incorporated into the 
policy report at the conclusion of these proceedings.} 
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The Ascendancy of Ethnicity, But the Persistence of Race 



Niara Sudarkasa 

Niam Sudarkasa is President of Lincoln University. 
She serves as African American Commissioner on the 
Heritage Affairs Commission. 

Let me set the parameters for the presentation I 
am about to make to you this aftemcxjn, which I 
call 'The Ascendancy of Ethnicity, But the Persist- 
ence of Race/' In the area of group identity and 
intergroup relations, there are two different social 
dynamics afoot in America loday One is the per- 
sistence of race — that polarity which has charac- 
terized black- white relations in America since 
Africans were brought here in chains in the 17th 
century. The other, as I said before, is the ascen- 
dancy of the concept of ethnicity, which also has 
much to do with changes that have taken place on 
the continent of Africa and in other parts of what 
we call the Third World. 

First, with respect to the persistence of race: 
several recent publications, including the long 
awaited and highly acclaimed study, A Common 
Destiny: Blacks and American Society, written by a 
group of distinguished Americans led by Yale 
University economist Gerald Jaynes, docu: u^nt 
the persistence of race as a factor in America today. 
The income gap between blacks and whites is 
wider than it has been in decades, despite the fact 
that there are more African Americans steadily 
moving into the middle-class. Why has this in- 
come gap been sustained? First of all, the income 
gap between socioeconomic classes, esj>ecially 
wdthin the African American population, is grow- 
ing. There are more blacks at the bottom of the 
income scale, hence, the African American group 
as a whole is not making economic progress we 
might expect. The group that William Julius Wil- 
son calls "the truly disadvantaged," the group that 
sc^me people call the underclass, is growing at a 



rate that should alarm each and every citizen in 
this country. Thus, while some blacks are better 
off, an even greater number are worse off than at 
any time since the Great Depression. We see in 
turn, that income is a key factor in sustaining the 
socio-political dichotomy between black and 
white. Overall, therefore, race remains an in- 
dicator of, and racial discrimination a basis for, 
differential and unequal access to opportunities 
and resources, both economic and politicaL 

But at the same time that we see the persistence 
of the dichotomy between whites with power and 
privilege on the one hand, and blacks living wilh 
poverty and unfulfilled promises on the other, 
there are other factors that have converged to 
heighten the emphasis on ethnicity and pluralism 
in America — an emphasis that defies the notion of 
a dichotomy. After all, when one talks about eth- 
nicity and pluralism, one is talking about a country 
that is divided not into two groups but into many. 
And there are signs that the ascend? nee of eth- 
nicity could ultimately mean the decline in the 
potency of the concept of race, even though we 
acknowledge the persistence and importance of 
race in America today. 

Ethnicity on the Ascendant 

The face of America is changing. The most 
recent wave of immigration that started in the 
1960s has brought to this country millions of new 
settlers, new frontiersmen and new fron- 
tierswomen, who have dramatically changed the 
face of these United States. People from Asia, 
Africa, the USSR and Eastern Europe, Latin 
America and the Caribbean have been migrating 
to America in numbers that are unmatched since 
the great waves of migration into this country in 
the late 19th and early 20th centuries. 
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The demographic result is one with which we 
are all familiar. We are told in another famous 
study, One-Third of a Nation, published by the 
American Council on Education and the Educa- 
tion Commission of the States, that by the turn of 
the century^ or shortly thereafter, roughly one- 
third of this country will constituted by 
"minoriti^.'' That actually means identifiable 
people of color in the American population. These 
include blacks, of course, whose numbers are 
being swollen by new migration from Africa, the 
Caril^an and South America. 

The first major point I want to make with 
respect to * 'S r«w wave of immigration, which is 
heightening the diversity of the country, is that we 
now re-examine the concepts of "majorit/' and 
"minority^ in America, ^ho are the majority? Is 
AmtTica not becoming a country of pluralities 
rather than one that can be divided into a maprity 
and a minority population? Are the concepts of 
minority and majority still applicable in America 
today in the same way that they were when they 
gained sociological currency early in the 20th cen- 
tury? Think about it. When we emphasize eth- 
nicity rather than race there is no majority 
population in America because we are all different 
ethnic groups. Tnis is a country of pluralities. 

There are several large ethnic groups, including 
the group made of people of African descent, arrf 
there are many smaller ones. Since ethnicity is a 
fluid concept that involves overlapping identities 
and group that subdivide into smaller and smaller 
units, we cannot even say there is one African 
American ethnic group. There are many groups 
who trace their ancestry to Africa but who see 
themselves as distinct ethnic groups, in the same 
way as European-derive! populations in Ame/ica 
see themselves as belonging to different ethnic 
groups. Ultimately we may use broad regional 
categories such as Asian, Latin American, African, 
and European to indicate the origins of different 
populations in America, but these are broken 
dov^ into categories by nationality and ethnidly, 
and even those categories, in turn, break down 
into smaller ones, depending on the context of thv 
discussion taking place. 

When we use the terms majority and minority 
ill their quantitative senses, we find that the so- 



called "minorities," i.e., people of color, are actual- 
ly the majority population in many areas in this 
country. We find our^lves using contradictory 
terms such as a "majority of minorities." I would 
think that our linguistic habits will have to catch 
up with demographic realities, and we will have 
to speak of majority piopulations as majority 
populations whether they are people of color or 
not. We have to think of majority populations as 
the populations that are numerically the lai^est in 
any particular area. Thus, the majority population 
in some parts of the United States is the popula- 
tion of African descent. In other parts of the 
country it is the population of Asian descent. 
These are valid observations despite the fact that 
in most parts of the country, the maprity is still the 
population of European decent. 

The way we continue to use "maprity'' and 
"miiwrity" shows that everyone wants to focus on 
multi-ethnidty and pluralism untU we come to the 
qu^tion of power and privilege, and then the 
older concept of race rear its head. Not only is 
there a tendency to coalesce ethnic groups into 
broad categories based on "race" oi color, but 
there is also the notion that whites must accorded 
majority status everywhere even when they are de 
facto minorities in particular localities. 1 maintain 
that this is un-American. When we have a situa- 
tion where there are peoples of color in the 
maprity in various areas, the democratic ethic in 
this country should require that they be given at 
least equal access to the resources in the areas 
where they find themselves. 

Of course, everyone ought to be treated equitably 
everywhere, but most certainly when "minorities" 
constitute a majority, they should not be kept in the 
status of a minority, as Hispanic^ are in parts of the 
southwest, Asians in parts of the far west, and 
African Americans in parts of the south. Thi' rela- 
tive under-representadon of these populations in 
seats of power indicate that even though we talk 
about "majority" and "minority" as if these terms 
have mainly quantitative referents, in fact, numbers 
alone are insufficient criteria for defining them. 

Control of political power and economic resour- 
ces is the key factor in determining whom we con- 
sider to be majority and minority in the United 
States. Ethnicity, I maintain, may be on the ascen- 
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danl in America in the cultural sphere, but race (as 
commonly conceived), is still paramount in the 
sphere of power and privilege. For that reason, 
ethnic pluralism cannot change notions about 
majority and minority status until there is 
genuinely equal access to opportunities— in 
schools, in ^ployment, to ownership of property, 
and to all other "strategic'' r^ources. 

The second major point that I want to make with 
respect to the ascendance of ethnicity in America is 
that it cannot be s^wated from the political chan- 
ges that have taken place in the Third World since 
the 195fe. (And I apologize to those here who do 
not appreciate the concept of 'Third World.'' I 
myself understand that philosophically it has built 
into it a notion that some people associate with 
racism or at least with European hegemony. But I 
use it as a ronvenient way of referring to those 
parts of the world where peoples of color are 
primarily in control of the new nation states.) 

A funny thing happened on the way to the 21st 
century: the people of Africa, Asia, the Caribbean 
and Latin America who were under European 
' olonial rule demanded and won, fought for and 
won, their political independence beginning with 
India shortly after Worid War II and culminating 
with the great wave of Independent stales that 
came into being on the continent of Africa in the 
1960s. With political independence has ojme a 
demand on the part of these peoples of color to 
have a say about who they are, what their history 
has been, and how they wish to be viewed in the 
world. 

There is no question but thiit the independence 
of what we in the West call the Third World has 
had profound effects on the way we think about 
and classify peoples of the globe, and the way we 
relate to people both nationally and international- 
ly. The independence of the Third World has 
meant that national origin, linguistic affiliation, 
and cultural and national background or cultural 
and historical background have become more im- 
portant in many places than the older concept of 
race in identifying people both at home and 
abroad. So the characteristics that we commonly 
identify with ethnicity, i.e., culture, history, 
nationality, and so on, are more significant than 
ever for us in America in identifying, under- 



standing and relating to peoples from other parts 
of the world. 

This becomes even more important when mem- 
bers of tlK^ populations migrate to this country 
in great numbers, as they have in recent years, 
because we have to come to grips not only with 
their presence in America, but their link to inde- 
pendent Thini Worid countries. As we have come 
into contact with popubtions from these new na- 
tions, we have been forced to rethink the way we 
previously categorized their descendants in our 
own country 

The broad ethnic and regional categories we 
now use in everyday life (Asian, African 
American, Hispanic, Euro-American) do not cor- 
respond precisely to our older racial designations. 
For example, the people we dass as Hispankrs or 
Latinos cut across all of America's old racial 
categories. There are Hispanics or Latinos of 
African, Asian and European descent, but the 
identity they choose to emphasize in the context of 
America today is their common linguistic and cul- 
tural heritage. They chcK)se to see themselves as a 
single ethnic unit, and we have come to accept the 
ethnic d^ignation rather than categorize them ac- 
cording to their different ''races." With respect to 
Asians, we are being forced to see and understand 
the different nationalities and ethnic distinctions, 
instead of dinging to old stereotypic assumptions 
such as "all 'Orii^ntals' are the same." 

Generally, the heightened diversity of this 
country means that we can no longer see our old 
"racial" categories as monolithic. We are begin- 
ning to see that ethnic diven ity, particulariy as 
related to national origin, is very important among 
the populations from the Third World just as it is 
among the populations of European d^ent. In 
fact, the realities of population intermixtures are 
forcing us to realize that the older categories tl^t 
we thought of as distinct "races" (i.e, "Negroes," 
"Orientals" and "Caucasians") are not biologically 
homogeneous and distinct, but rather are biologi- 
cally and ethnically heterogeneous and overlap- 
ping. 

With respect to people of African descent, for 
example, we also can no longer maintain 
stereotypic notions such as "all blacks are the 
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same" or that "all blacks look alike/' We have 
seen that people of African descent belong to dif- 
ferent nations, speak different languages, and can- 
not be considered a monolithic group. For 
example, people of African decent in the Carib- 
bean not only identify with that region but they 
are also differentiated into tt^ English-speaking 
group (e.g., the Trinidadians, Jamaicans, Bar- 
badians), the French-speaking Haitians and Mar- 
tiniquans, and the Spa nish*spea king Cubans, 
I>)minican Republicans and Panamanians. 

We also recognize that African descendants are 
very prevalent in Latin America, particularly in 
countries such as Brazil and Guyana* As a matter 
of fact, if we classified people in Brazil the way we 
classify people in America, that is by saying that 
everybody who has "one drop of African blcxxi'' is 
black, Brazil would be a predominantly black 
country because, as they themselves admit, most 
people in Brazil have demonstrable African an- 
cestry. 

We see blacks in France, Britain and Germany, 
taking on the national identities of these countries^ 
And, of a)urse, we see, even if we do not under- 
stand, the complexities of the nationalities and the 
ethnic divisions in the African continent itself. 
When we see recent African immigrants here in 
Ame'^ica and hear them speak their different lan- 
guages or see glimp^ of their different cultural 
backgrounds, we begin to appreciate the ethnic 
distinctions that they bring to this country from 
their countries of origin. 

It is interesting to note that population of 
African descendants who were brought to 
America as slaves, have begun to redefine themsel- 
ves in terms of ethnicity rather than race. The con- 
cept of African American, popularized by Jesse 
Jackson, though not originated with him, is replac- 
ing Black American, and has already replaced 
Afro-American in much of the i^rlance in this 
country. We must realize thiit "African American" 
is ar ethnic category "Black American" em- 
phasizes race; "African American" emphasizes the 
cultural, historical and geographical origin of the 
peoples concerned. The use of the concept of 
"African American" is really part of what Ramona 
Edelin, head of the National Urban Coalition of 
Washington, D,C., describes as "a cultural offen- 



sive" designed to provide the sense of history and 
self-worth that can l^lp the blade population in its 
fight for equality and dignity in America. 

It is important to iK)te, however, that the con- 
cept of African American may have drawbacks in 
the fight to change th» balance of power between 
"whites'' and 1>lacks/ which I talked about ear- 
lier Ironically, from my point of view, it seems 
that thecoiKept of "African American" can detract 
attention from the persistent inequalities based on 
race rather than ethnicity- In otter words, tl« con- 
cept masks the iraquality that is based on race in 
this country, because it makes it easy for people to 
assume when they list "African Americans" along 
with all other ethnic groups from A to Z, that 
African Americans are the same as all other ethnic 
groups in terms of opportunities, experiences, ex- 
pectations, and so on. And of course, they are not. 
We may identify ourselves ethnically and cultural- 
ly as African Americans, but race, rather than eth- 
nicity, is the most salient concept for 
understanding our condition and position in 
America. There is still the need to imderstand and 
talk ab3Ut what it means to be black and white in 
America. 

Thif is orecisely the point I made at the outset. 
The statistics show that the economic gap between 
black and white is widening, that the situation of 
the underclass or the truly disadvantaged is one 
that affects African Americans in a proportion that 
is far greater than that for any other ethnic group 
in this country. In fact, to many people, the con- 
cept of the underclass is virtually synonymous 
with the concept of the black jhmt. To understand 
the position of African Americans, we must jux- 
tapose them to all Euro-Americans, not to any 
single ethnic group of Euroj^ean background, and 
as soon as we acknowledge this contrast between 
African Americans and Euro-Americans, we are 
back to the realities of black and white in America. 

Conclusion 

Any discussion of ethnicity in America must 
include a discussion of race and class because un- 
less we do so, we can only talk about celebrating 
cultural diversity, about different lif^tyles, dif- 
ferent food preferences, artistic and musical tradi- 
tions, and so on. Focusing on these facets of life. 
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important as they are, cannot be the catalyst for 
achieving tte g^uine equality of opportunity tiiat 
American promises to all of its citizrais. To be 
American, the ra>tion of diversity and pluralism 
must embrace the notion of equality. 

W.E.B DuBois, one of the greatest intellects of 
modem times, said at the turn of the century that 
the problem of tl^ 2(Hh century would be the prob- 
lem of the color line, the relationship between "the 
lighter and darker races of the world," as put it. 
The notion of the color line has in fact dominated 
relations of tl^ 20th century. It is as if the hemi- 
spheres of this globe were not divided into north 
and south or east and w^t, but white and bladc^ or 
certainly white and non-white. Altlwugh many 
people pointed out tl^ overlapping nature of these 
broad categories into which we divided people. 



nonetheless, in as much as tt% European north had 
mc»t of the po wot throughout this century, people 
acted as if everybody could be classified into one or 
the other "radal" camp. What is hopeful about the 
notion of ethnidty is that if it could ultimately 
replace race as the primary vdiide for ^If-iden- 
tification and for tlv ident^ication of others, then 
we would witness a quiet revolution that would 
make tiiie 21st century a v^ differ^t place from 
the 2001* Peoples of tt% world would be viewed as 
ever-changing populations rather than static 
polarities, if populations come to be conceived as 
mc^cs rather than moieties, it would be easier to 
eliminate the 20th c^tury fitter of discrimination 
based on color, h the new world of the 21st cen- 
tury, Che promise of equal opportunity for all 
would at last have a chance to be realized. 
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Questions and Discussion 



Question: I tiialy enjoyed your speech. My ques- 
tion is, are there any publications or any work 
being done cm the class diversity in the African- 
American community? 

Sudarkasa: Certainly In fact, I would say that the 
study of class among African- Americans and of tl^ 
class divide between African-American and other 
groups is probably that which dominates most of 
sociological writing on blacks in America today 
The pioneer, of course, is Julius Wilson of ihe 
University of Chicago who published the book, 77?^ 
Declining Significance of Race. I believe it came out 
in the early Tte. It caused such a stir, and it has 
been misunderstood by a lot of people. The title, in 
fact, is a little misleading as to what is actually in 
the book. But 1 tiiink the main contribution that he 
has made is to point up the fact that the economic 
plight of those at the lowest ^d of the income 
spectrum among African- Americans should really 
be the starting point for most of the analysis done 
on our group. I would say if you go io his work 
and that of many, many others, including people 
who are writing on the black family, you'll find that 
the class dimension is always prominent in their 
work. 



Question: Would economic parity across the 
sp>ectrum of cultures iiKiease or dea^ase cultural 
ethr^Koitrism or ethnidty? 

Sudarkasa: I think that ethxKKentrism is more like- 
ly to increase in a situation where there is great 
inequality than in a situation where there is 
equality, because it is ^^ry easy for people to begin 
to associate the privil^es whdch they have some- 
1k)w with their special ethnic d^aracter rather than 
understanding that tlKxse privileges result from a 
historical dynamic in the particular situation where 
they find themselves. For example, in America it 
really disturbs me that so much of the discussion 
around acress to economic power is not discussed 
in those terms but rather in terms of ethnic charac- 
teristics. So and so has a lot because they are from 
this nationality* Or so and so does not have because 
they are black, when in fact tl^ differences have to 
do with choices and decisions that are made at 
political and economic levels in this country. If we, 
in fact, open up opportunity to all then 1 think that 
ethnocentrism would diminish because people 
would know that getting or not getting something 
would not be because of race or ethnidty. 
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lEdilor's note: The Open Polio/ Forum toofc place at this point in the conference. Chaired by Lieutenant Ckwemor 
Mark Singel, the session included summary reports by moderators of the four discussion gnmps devot&i to "Ethnicity 
and Public Policy.' A more comprehensive treatment of policy issues and recommendations which emerged in the 
discussion sessions and forum can be found in Section X of these proceedings.] 



Closing Session 



Ethnicity in Pennsylvania: Looking Ahead 



Shalom Staub: This conference has provided us an 
opportunity to do some soul searching and some 
questioning of our assumptions and attihides with 
an eye towards what can be done. I would like to 
ask the participants on this panel to take a few 
moments to look ahead. We have l^ard a summary 
of the discussion groups, and I will ask them not to 
repeat those particular recommendations but 
rather to reflect on what is the next step. We will 
start with David Hufford, to address issues related 
to health care and human services. 



David Hufford: I am going to talk about three 
crucial underlying issues for these policies. These 
are matters that must be kept in mind as we move 
forward. 

First {and there are actually three parts to this), 
human services are expensive. Ethnicity and cul- 
ture cannot be thought of as independent of finan- 
cial issues. This is es|:^ally true given that for 
many segments of the population, ethnicity is a 
powerful predictor of financial inequity. We've 
got to keep financial issues linked to our discus- 
sion of services and culture. Human services are 
also generally provided by, or regulated by 
government. So their nature, accessibility and cul- 
tural appropriateness cannot be thought of 
separately from political issues. This is especially 
true given that ethnicity and cultural distinctive- 
n^s have often acted as barriers to services and to 
political empowerment. As Moses Williams 
pointed out, the data on the scandalously poor 
health and life expectancy of AJrican-Americans is 



an excellent case in point for this. Linked to those 
two points there is a serious danger that vested 
interests can co-opt the concept of cultural ap- 
propriateness. I think this is very important for 
future developments— co-opt tte conc^t of cul- 
tural appropriateness to justify claims of i^>ectful 
treatment, while continuing to prevent access to 
nec^sary services and to the levere of power. A 
freedom from inappropriate SCTvices must iwt be- 
come freedom from all services, which is, I think, a 
real risk. The only real protection from that risk is 
the integral involvement of community repre- 
sentative in the determination of policy and the 
evaluation of the adequacy of services. That's the 
first point. 

The second one: the professionals who are cru- 
cial in providing service also have inter^ts and 
values and culture that influence the services 
greatly and cannot be assumed always to be either 
similar to or even in harmony with the interests, 
values and culture of those who need services. 
Consequently, while the issues of cultural com- 
petence and cultural divereity of providers of ser- 
vices are two different issues, they are inseparably 
linked. It is impossible to have a good program on 
improving cultural competence of an) provider 
group without, at tl-.v same lime, having a program 
of increasing the cultural diversity of the 
providers. 

And then finally, on the persistence of ethnicity, 
going back a little bit to the presentation by Profes- 
sor Steinberg on the first day. If ethnicity is not 
going to persist then we don't need a long term 
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plan, but I think it is going to. As many speakers 
have indicated, ethnic influences are often in- 
visible. They show dynamic movement back and 
forth acn»s group boundaries, and a narrow view 
of ettinidty is basei in stereotypes. The perception 
of a fading ethnicity is really just an awakoUng to 
the inaccuracy of the stereolypra, wh^^ the ac- 
ceptance of the stereotypes always implies racism 
by suggesting that cultural difference stems from 
biological difference. Cultural variation within 
ethnic groups and links between groups and 
among ^ups through marriage, friendship and 
workplace relationships are facts of dynamic cul- 
tural processes in a pluralistic cultural setting, rK7t 
a slide into homogeneity. So 1 think we do need a 
long term plan. 



Frank Uu: Fu-st, 1 would like to address the future 
role of the Pennsylvania Herita^ Affairs Commis- 
sion. Unless we have a stabilized Ho-itage Affairs 
Commissk>n and unless this Commis«on will con- 
tinue to grow, whatever we have done in the past 
two days will be for nought. So my recommenda- 
tion is that we must formalize the role of Commis- 
sion into a legislatively sanctioned agency of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. Along with that, 
the state must provide sufficient furding for the 
Commission. I think the ethnic communities must 
rally around these two specific issues so that when- 
ever what we have tried to do today will be imple- 
mented, will be followed up by our able and even 
expanding staff into the future. 

In terms of inter-etnnic relations, 1 think fun- 
damentally it must begin in education. This 
education begins from the family, and then of 
course, through formal educational programs. 
Somehow we must make the importance of main- 
taining ethnic harmony a required subject for all 
our formal educational programs. The other area 
of education where the Pennsylvania Heritage Af- 
fairs Commission can play a role is to develop 
training programs for cultural awareness, ethnic 
awareness, conflict resolutions, mediation, and 
leadership development. The Commission could 
be an impetus for developing programs within the 
state government agencies. It is being done in- 
creasingly by corporations, and if s not too sewn to 
have it done within thf. state government. It is 



quite different for a state official to sit here to listen 
to what we say than be a participant in a during 
group. It is easy to pay lip service, but it is quite 
different if you are a part of a disctission group, 
sharing and und^tanding the suffering and the 
agonies of discrmination. 

In terms of the future programs of the Heritage 
Affairs Commission with respect to inter-ethnic 
relations, I think th^ obviously are three areas, 
One is a program of prevention. For instance, Mr. 
Levine sugg^tion about having a month devoted 
to ethnic rdations. I think it was a good sugges- 
tion. And also, making available the directory of 
our ethnic leadership. Programs of fact finding. 
We should develop what Mr. Levine has sug- 
gested, the community assessment guide, which 
would assess the ethnic temperature of a com- 
munity, and see if ttere are reasons for coiKem. 
Develop a directory of conflict r^lvere, so that 
whenever there is a conflict we know whom to call, 
who is skillful in resolving the problems. There 
has been the request for holding hearings in 
various areas of the state. Fact finding. Finding 
out whether there are racial tensions in any seg- 
ments of the state. 

There will be programs of intervention. It has 
been suggested that the Pennsylvania Heritage Af- 
fairs Commission increasingly play a role as a 
mediator of actual conflicts. This is an area that we 
certainly stould pursue. 

Finally, I think we have done a poor job in im- 
pressing the media. We had Mr. Dubin here 
yesterday who took the attitude that the role of a 
reporter is reporting. 1 know other journalists or 
scholars have taken the view that the press really is 
an educational media, that the media can help our 
society to set agendas. That is an area that our 
Commission perhaps can develop some sort of un- 
derstanding or cooperation. 



Andrew Chen: There are basically six points 1 
want to identify based on the assumptions which 
we discussed over the last two days, first of all, the 
basic assumption is that the so-called "ethnic 
landscape" is changing, the demographic composi- 
tion is changing — the change of eth£», of values, of 
culture or education. I think that is the key to our 
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problaB relating to hoitage and ethnidty. As I 
m^itioned thb morning, after Martin Lutl^ King, 
]n, we made some gains politically, but educators 
and human service provide have failed to follow 
up, to implement that ideology— dream of civil 
rights. I thirfc that is why we are still struggling. 
Now that's an assumption. I think what we need to 
do, number one, is to do needs assessment, an 
evaluation of multi-cultural education every 5 
years. We must know wl^t we are talking about. 
That is one of my recommendations smd the im- 
pression of the speakers today. Tl^ Heritage Af- 
fairs Commission with the coopa'ati'jn ot other 
ag^d^ slwuld undertake a state- vdde assessment 
of how we are doing in the area of multi-cultural 
education. 

One of tl^ issues is the change in population. 
At this point no one knows how many Asians are 
in the state of Pennsylvania. Gues^ range from 
70,000 to half a million. We i^ed to do more about 
this kind of information assessment. So a nef^s 
assessment evaluation is my first recommemia* 
tion. 

Regulatory mandate for multi-cultural educa- 
tion. I teach at a state univei^ity. Every time it 
comes lime for accreditation, they take me out as 
one of the tokens. ''See we have multi-cultural 
education, we have Andy Chen here." Ifs unfor- 
tunate, because the rest of the time we go back to 
our routine. Tte only way to change thif is to 
make a mandatory requirement for teacher educa- 
tion, school personnel, counsellors, superinten- 
dents. Whoever has to be certified has to meet a 
requirement for multi-cultural training, ^sically 
the objective is to have all the school personnel 
culturally sensitive or ethnically informed. That 
would be my second recommendation. 

Third is commitment. That is one thing I don't 
really like to mention, l)ecause it means money and 
funding. We talk a great deal about multi-cultural 
education, but this is the time we really must do 
something about multi-cultural education. I think 
we need to have outreach. To have a conference 
here in the state capital is fine, but we need to go 
where the minority groups are — in the hills of 
Pittsburgh, in downtown Philadelphia, wherever. 



Number four is some kind of structural change 
in the state gov^mmimt — a reorganization of the 
[>epartment of Education. 1 do not consider it suf- 
fid^t just to have one poson doling with radal 
ii^uallty. We have a trig |ob to do and a long way 
to go. 1 think we iwed a di^cm or bureau of 
multi-cultural educaUon and to really addr^ the 
need, to overiiaul, to update curriculum, instruc- 
tion and personnel. 

Numt^ five, refmal for information and for 
services. One of tte very impressive and informa- 
tive speakers this morning was Dr. Prewitt Diaz, 
who talked about migrant children- Forty-one 
percent drop out of school. I think you and I have 
a responsibility to those children. If we canix)t 
provide direct services, at least we slwuld provide 
referrals to organizations or the fed^^ govern- 
ment that have resources which can help those 
individuals. 

Lastly, the idea of a network. A network among 
the government and private agencies, especially 
minority organizations because they are the 
resources, they are the experts, they are the con- 
sultants, and tl^y are ttere ready to help the state. 
We have 39 ethnic commissioners to start with, 
who could serve to refer matters for multi-cultural 
education. 

One of the areas which we are pursuing in the 
multi-cultural education subcommittee is ethnic 
languages school. We do plan to do a survey of 
ethnic language schools in Pennsylvania. 

So this is my humble opinion and my recom- 
mendations to the Commission. 



Tom Jones; Fortunately, in the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania in terms of cultural conservation 
there is a lot that is already started. There are a lot 
of initiatives that have b^ occurring in the past 
and are currently in the works throughout the state 
involving not only the Pennsylvania H^itage Af- 
fairs Commission but also the Pennsylvania His- 
torical and Museum Commission and the 
Pennsylvania CoundJ on the Arts. My suggestion 
is that we need to expand and improve a lot of 
those initiatives. 
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Tt^ report that has been issued that has been 
dted a numbCT of times, by the federal govern- 
ment, and which was highlighted by Alan Jabbour, 
Cultural Conservation^ is something that needs to be 
read mi only by the people on the Heritage Affairs 
Commission but also by the historic preservation 
community throughout Pennsylvania. I come 
from that community. Tve been involved in what 
is popularly termed 'lustoric pr^ervation'' for 
over 20 years. I find a lack of understar^ing 
among t)^ hi^oric preservation advocates about 
cultural conservation but an almost immediate 
sensitivity (wl^n it is brought to their attention) 
that the intangible cultural resources are as impor- 
tant as ti^ tangible. That is mi to say that the 
existing ageiKies have not been doing projects that 
have illustrated those concerns. The Pennsylvania 
Historical and Museum Comnussion is one of the 
few places that runs a facility that deals with 
woricers' history and ethnicity at the Eckley 
Miners Village. Tve been able to travel around the 
worki a little bit in ihe last four years, and there 
aren't many places where you can see that kind of 
heritage being highlighted and interpreted. We 
are doing it here in Pennsylvania, and I think it 
reflects an intuitive concern that exists within the 
Commonwealth. 

There is intensive concern right now for in- 
dustrial heritage, but we also need to be concerned 
about new immigrant group>s. In ihe Lehigh Val- 
ley where I reside, there's a lot of recent informa- 
tion about the Hispanic community. Very little 
was known about it. It was the local newspaper, 
the Morning Call, that did the article. It wasn't the 
Historical Society It was a concerned reporter 
who is non-Hispanic, and it was the first time in 
my community that there was a concerned 
dialogue. 

Cultural conservation is critical because it 
provides the basis of information for us to under- 
stand each other. What we need to do is to coor- 
dinate and initiate more integrated surveys such as 
occurred at Grouse Creek in Utah, which was in- 
itiated by the American Folklife Center. This is 
something that we need to do more in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

My strongest recommendation is to try and in- 
f^^grate ethnographic disciplines and historic 



preservation field research more in ti^ Common- 
w^th and to produce more cultural surveys to 
understand what are the cultural resources of the 
Commonwealth. Often, whm planning is done 
for cultural resources or community planning for 
development, it is done without context. There is 
m information base to guide p oners or historic 
preservationists about ihs true i mtext of cultural 
resources that may exist within an area, be they 
representing an ethnic or work place heritage 
group that may be a hundred years old, or a 300 
year heritage that may exist in the Pennsylvania 
Dutch farm communities in rK)rthem Berks county. 
But the same hokis true among the Hmong com- 
munities tiKat are settling in our urban centers. The 
information is not there and it is not being 
produced and disseminated to a lai^er audience. 

Shalom Staub: So where c?o we go from here? Our 
immediate plans will be to prepare pioceedings; to 
prepare a policy report that summarizes ti^ recom- 
mendations that have been submitted this afternoon 
and others that we will get from the actual record- 
ings and the m>tes that people will be providing to 
us; and to identify appropriate uses of tlw video 
tape to broaden the impact of the conference and 
Ywip disseminate the material. Hiat is the begin- 
ning. As Dr. Thuy correctly pointed out, the end of 
this conference is when the real V/Ork begins. 

We need to form coalitions. We need to form 
partnerships with public agencies at all levels, 
with private organizations, with community based 
organizations and individuals. We need to work 
to address the concerns of small ct)mmunities, 
small community oi^anizations that may current- 
ly feel they do not have the resources to par- 
ticipate. If there's a role for the Heritage Affairs 
Commission, and I appreciate both the remark 
about our rais^ and the expanded staff, but cur- 
rently the role of the agency, is not that of a fund- 
ing agency or that of a regulatory agency. We are 
an agency of conscience. We are a thorn in the «de 
of the larger agencies that continue to prick and 
ask difficult questions and force reexamination of 
assumptions and issu^. If we continue to meet 
that role and work with the agencies that are 
powerful in their regulatory responsibilities, in 
their grant and loan programs, in the direction that 
they provide, and in the initiatives that they offer, 
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if we continue to push for "participatory plan- 
ning" that involves the gatl^ring of p^pective 
from all levels — not assuming that we kmiw the 
answers, not assuming that W2 know how some- 
diing is going to affect a community or group of 
individuals, but to be sure that those perspectives 
are rq>i^ented at all levels of {inning and (m?- 
gram devdopment and program monitoring-— 
then our role as an agency of conscience will, I 
believe, have a much greater impact. Will we have 
another conference here next year? No. The 
reason simply is \h&e is too much that we have 
assembled in these last two days, too many 
perspectives that have to be brought to othei^ and 
too much woiic to do just to take what we have 
learned here and see its impact. If we immedi- 
aiely need to organize another confert. .ce like this 
we will never implement the actual work that 
needs to l^e done. We can^ towever, explore the 
possibility of regional meetings, topical meetings, 
or smaller scale meetings with a tighter focus on 
local communities. 

We have our work to do at the Commission — at 
the level of the staff and at the level of the Commis- 
sioners. I charged you at the beginning of the con- 
ference and as you went into the discussion 
groups, you have your role, too. I believe that role 
is to be the partners to work with us in our efforts 



to work with otlwr slate agendes, to communicate 
these messa^ so tiiat these ageruries k»>w that it 
is not some crazy agem:y over there called the 
Heritage Affairs Commission which nobody quite 
undCTstands anyway, but rath^ that this group, 
this agoicy, this set of commis^ono^, this group 
of rtaff members is tied into constituents and is 
able to represent constibjents because we have the 
constituCTt support. 'Tte radical restructuring that 
we have talked about in some cases, Tm thinking 
of Harry Aponte and Moses Williams, I'm think- 
ing of some of the perspective on inter-ethnic rela- 
tions and edu«3tion, this radical restructuring is 
only in part a restructuring of tire actual programs 
that exik already. This radical r^tructwing is a 
restructuring of the way we begin to think about 
society, the way we begin to thiiUc about our role in 
society and the role of government. Whether we 
call upon tiie media to assist us, whether we call 
upon corporate partners, this is the course that is 
before us. With your help, 1 believe, the Heritage 
Affairs Commission can make a difference. Thank 
you for participating in our conference. I want to 
thank our Commissioners, my staff, and all of you, 
the participants, for your attendance and your con- 
tribution of ideas and suggestions. 
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Conservation of Cultural Heritage Resources 



Inter-Agency Cooperation 

a. Develop training programs for appropriate 
state employees to increase sensitivity and 
awareness of ethnicity in Pennsylvania and to 
encourage conservation of cultural heritage 
resources. 

b. Encourage state agencies to integrate con- 
servation of cultural heritage resource into their 
programs and policies. 

c. Establish work-group to clarify and imple- 
ment cultural conservation initiatives, composed 
of staff from the Pennsylvania Heritage Affairs 
Commission, Pennsylvania Historical and 
Museum Commission, Pennsylvania Council on 
the Arts, Dq>artment of Environmental Resour- 
ces and Department of Community Affairs. 
Work group should examine roles, funding 
responsibilities, and programs. 

Integrated Cultural Heritage Impact 
Statement 

a. Develop an Integrated Cultural Heritage Im- 
pact Statement (Pennsylvania Heritage Affairs 
Commission and Pennsylvania Historical and 
Museum Commission) to protect the 
Commonwealth's tangible and intangible cul- 
tural heritage resources as part of required En- 
vironmental Impact Statement. 

Role of the Pennsylvania Heritage 
Affairs Commission 

a. Advocate ior community-level involvement 
in decision-making process. 

b. Utilize the Commission and its Cultural 
Heritage Advisory Council to advise all state 



agencies on all state-funded ethnic heritage 
projects for appropriaten^ and accuracy. 

Funding 

a. Review current state funding r^ources 
(Pennsylvania Council on the Arts, Pennsylvania 
Historical and Museum Commission, Depart- 
ment of Commerce - Bureau of Travel Develop- 
ment, Pennsylvania Humanities Council) to 
determine accessibility to ethnic communities for 
cultural a)n5ervation projects. 

b. Investigate, recommend and implement 
new mechanisms for the funding of cultural 
heritage conservation, e.g., public/private 
partnerships, percentage system linked to 
tourism profits, endowments. 

c. Expand the range of public workshops for 
funding resources. Encourage funding agencies 
to work more coof^ratively to implement these 
workshops throughout the state. 

d. Establish a "mentor" program to pair new- 
comer groups vkith okJer, established ethnic com- 
munities to encourage community planning and 
development of cultural conservation projects. 

e. Establish incentives and programs for Ifval 
governments, museums and libraries to develop 
local cultural heritage conservation programs, in- 
cluding resource centers, 

f. Support creation of Folklife as a funding pro- 
gram at the Pennsylvania Council on the Arts as 
well as continued funding sup{x>rt for ethnic arts 
projects through discipline-based programs by 
identifying and appointing qualified panel 
members. 
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g. Encourage the Governor to appoint mem- 
bers to the Pennsylvania Council on the Arts sen- 
sitive to the diversity of Pennsylvania's 
population and committed to supporting multi- 
cultural a; ■. 

Local Cultural Conservation Programs 

a. Encourage counties and other units of local 
government to contract professionally trained 
personnel (eg. historian, folklorist, 



anthropologist) to collect local history and ethnic 
heritage resource materials and advise on ap- 
propriate local programming efforts. 

b. Libraries should be encouraged to assume a 
key role in local cultural conservation efforts, e.g. 
thiough the assignment of a section or room 
devoted to local heritage collection, or as site for 
local programs. 
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Culturally Sensitive Delivery of Health Care 
and Human Services 



Training 

a. Conduct a survey to assess the availability of 
training and practice of cross-cultural skills in 
health care and human service delivery. 

b. Institutionalize cultural competence train- 
ing and assessment in the training programs for 
the range of health care and human service 
providers. 

c. Link cultural sensitivity training to tite ap)- 
propriation of state funding to provider agenda 
and training centers. 

d. Require cultural sensitivity training as an 
integral part of the training of professionals and 
as a requirement for licensure of professionals. 

e. Establish public-funded educational fellow- 
ships to broaden the representation of racial and 
ethnic groups in professional and provider posi- 
tions. 

f. Identify students with interest in health 
careers and provide support to encourage them 
to pursue appropriate training and service 
within Pennsylvania. 

State-wide Network/Clearinghouse 

a. Establish local and state-wide networks 
(with newsletter) among health and human ser- 
vice professionals committed to culturally ap- 
propriate delivery of service 

b. Establish local and state-wide network of 
"cultural brokers" - ethnic community leaders 
able to mediate language and cultural barriers 
with social and health service agencies. 

c. Disseminate information about these "cul- 
tural brokers" to service providers. 

Cultural Impact Statement 

a. Develop guidelines for a "cultural impact 
statement" to assess impact and competency of 
social service and health care agencies in ad- 



dressing ethnic profile of their region as part of 
the review process in evaluating proposals sub- 
mitted.. 

b. Require "cultural impact statements" for all 
human service and health care funding 
programs. 

Culturally Appropriate Policies 
and Service Delivery 

a. Culturally competent delivery of human 
services must recognize respectfully the existing 
indigenous services within ethnic communities. 

b. Include non-technologically based ap- 
proaches to restore humanistic^ holistic and cul- 
turally-based dimensions of health and human 
services. 

c. IiKlude persons who utilize services iii pro- 
gram planning and policy formulation. 

d. Consider the need for, and greater utiliza- 
tion of competent aix! appropriate language in- 
terpreters in health and human services as 
mandated by non-discrimination stahit^, with 
guidelines for accuracy of translation and con- 
fidentiality. 

e. Establish a complaint hotline with proce- 
dures to insure accountability. 

f. Develop agency measures and starwiards to 
report on outreach efforts to ethnic communities. 

g. Disseminate a "Cultural Competency Self- 
Assessment Questionnaire" to used by agency 
administrators to assess the effectiveness of their 
agency in reflecting and responding to the ethnic 
profile of their service area. 

h. State funding should be linked to ongoing 
agency efforts to reflect the ethnic profile of their 
service area in the composition of agency staff, 
administrators and boards. 
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Inter-Ethnic Relations 



Promote Awareness of Ethnic Cultural 
IVaditions 

a. Encourage multi-cultural programming ef- 
forts to promote awareness of one's own cultural 
traditions (and enhance self-esteem) are! those of 
others (and encourage greater understanding 
and tolerance). Special efforts should be tar- 
geted to develop positive cultural programming 
drawing together communities experiencing eth- 
nic tension. 

b. Establish multi-cultural education as a re- 
quirement within Pennsylvania's teachers' col- 
leges to promote better-prepared educators to 
address multi-culturalism in the classroom. 

c Recruit sports and entertainment figures to 
reach large audiences of young j^ple with an 
anti-bigotry message. 

d. Encourage distribution of Ethnic Heritage 
Video Series (WPSX-TV — Columbus Quincen- 
tenary Troject) to Pennsylvania schools and 
libraries. 

e. Establish one month during the year to be- 
come the focus of inter-group relations through 
governor's proclamation. Encourage each local 
community to develop appropriate educational 
and civic activities. 

f. Require schools at all levels to develop 
materials and programs to address three goals: 
fighting all forms of bigotry, enhancing healthy 
group identity, and improving intcr-ethnic rela- 
tions. 

Research 

a. Encourage reseaich on issues of inter-ethnic 
relations. Of special importance is research 
which addresses policy and program imjMCt. 

Training 

a. Develop and provide training programs for 
government, corporate, civic, ethnic and 
religious leaders for effective multi-cultural com- 



munication^ training in conflict resolution, and 
skills of coalition building. 

b- Follow corporate example by implementing 
"Value of EHversity in the Workplice" seminars 
for state agencies. 

c. Target youth-serving agenda to implement 
racial and ethnic relations programs. 

d. Create and train teams to go into school 
districts to work with young people to sensitize 
them to different cultures in their community 
and how to address ethnic tension situations 

e. EiKourage teacher continuing educauon ef- 
forts fcxrused on multi-cultural education. 

Response to Ethnic Tension Situations 

a. Establish tension control networks of 
mediators and cnmmunity representatives who 
are trained in conflict resolution to respond to 
bias-related situations. 

b. Encourage media to avoid sensationalism in 
reporting tension situations. 

c. Organize Inter-Ethnic Tension Reduction 
Teams throughout the state to respond to tension 
incidents. 

d. Encourage the establishment of Human 
Relations Commissions in every dty 

Monitoring 

a. Monitor and publish monthly hate crime 
data as compiled by law enforcement agencies. 

b. Develop neighborhood assessment guides 
to be used by local or state agencies or com- 
munity leaders to measure inter-ethnic tension. 

Pennsylvania Heritage Affairs 
Commission 

a. Continue to develop and disseminate com- 
puterized database of eihmc resources in Penn- 
sylvania. 
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b. Expand the current database to an annotated 
ethnic resource directory. 

c. Develop a sutecriplion-based dissemination 
procedure of the Conunission's ethnic resource 
directory on computer disk with quarterly up- 
dates. 

d. Develop a new conference program devoted 
to inter-ethnic rebtions. 

e. Continue to honor persons, especially young 
people, who have made special contributions to 
improving inter-ethnic relations in our state, 

f. Designate one month as Ethnic Harmony 
and Understanding Month, with state-wide 
educational programs 



g. Train commissioners and staff to serve as 
mediators in ethnic tension situations. 

h. Assign ethnic commi^ioners to participate 
in ethnic intimidation response training 
programs coordinated by the Inter-Agency Task 
Force on Civil Tension. 

Oiganization of Ongoing State-Wide 
Resource Network 

a. Utilize network for development and dis- 
semination of materials to concerned agencies 
dealing with inter-ethnic relations. 
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Multi-Cultural Education 



MuUi-Cultural Education Policy 
and Programs at the Pennsylvania 
Department of Education 

a. Hie Department of Education shall establish 
a bureau or an office of multi-cultural education 
to facilitate the development of appropriate 
policy, programs and services. 

b. The bureau or office of multi-cultural educa- 
tion shall serve as the clearinghouse in dissemi- 
nating and collecting multi-cultural education 
resources and information. 

c. The Governor should appoint a 15 member 
Multi-Cultural Education Task Force v^hich 
would be charged with the development of a 10 
year multi-cultural education plan and monitor 
its implementation. 

d. Encourage school districts to use textbooks 
which reflect Pennsylvania's multi-cultural 
heritage with accuracy and sensitivity. 

Formulation of Multi-Cultural 
Education Policy 

a. Conduct a state-wide assessment on the 
theories and practice of multi-cultural education 
in Pennsylvania for K-12, higher education and 
adult education. 

b. Establish a committee/work-group/com- 
mission with goals and timetables to investigate 
and make policy and program recommendations 
related to multi-cultural education. 

c. Compile existing models of standards, 
regulations and procedures for multi-cultural 
education nationally and internationally (eg., 
Canada) and develop recommendations for Pen- 
nsylvania implementation. 

d. Organize a state-wide conference dealing 
specifically with multi-cultural education. 



Cultural Sensitivity Training 

a. Require school districts to conduct 
workshops and training programs on multi-cul- 
tiu^l education for school board members, facul- 
ty and administrators, and all school related 
personnel s'. "h as counselors, nurses and school 
bus drivers, nvolve local ethnic community rep- 
resentatives in these workshops and training 
programs. 

Certification and Regulatory Standards 

a. Provide testimony to Chapter 5 curriculum 
regulations review committee in Fall 1990 to 
strengthen guideline and mandates for multi- 
cuUiu'al education. 

b. Require multi-cultural education standards 
in all teacher preparation programs. 

c. Require multi-cultural education in teacher 
certification standards at all levels of teaching. 

d. Require multi-cultural education standards 
in school counselor, princifwl and superintendent 
certification programs. 

e. R«assess current certification for foreign bn- 
guage instructors and develop alternative cer- 
tification process. 

f. Provide certification for multi-cultural 
education sf^cializations. 

g. Recognize and support ethnic language and 
heritage schools with academic credit and fund- 
ing. Create language competency tests to allow 
students in such schools to receiv c ^ for their 
years of language acquisition. 

Organization of Ongoing State-Wide 
Resource and Lobbying Network 

a. Utilize network for development and dis- 
e'^mination of materials for teachers and ad- 
ministratoi^. 

b. Maximize use of existing ethnic r^ources. 
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Policy Recommendations 



c. Establish network with ethnic u^sociations 
and or^^anizations of prof^ional foreign-lan- 
guage educators. 

d. Increase partnership between public and 
private sectors to support multi-cultural educa- 
tion. 

e. Seek funding to support these activities. 

f. Oppose "English-Only" legislation in the 
Pennsylvania Legislature in recognition of the 
Commonwealth's multi-cultural, multi-lingual 
heritage. 

Instruction 

a. Develop multi-cuUural education curricula 
which emphasize attitude, skill and concept 
developmait as well as content and fact acquisi- 
tion. 

b. Establish state-v^de contesfs (eg. posters or 
essays) on multi-cultural education among stu- 
dents at elementary, secondary and higher educa- 
tion institutions. 

c. Establish requirements and increase em- 
phasis on foreign language instruction at all 
levels of education. 

d. Create opportimities for greater exposure of 
the traditional arts of diverse ethnic communities 
in school arts curricula and in other disciplinary 
areas. 



Public/Pdvate Partnerships 

a. State government and local school districts 
should explore U\e formation of partnerships 
with private bisiness and iiuiustry in the pronio- 
tion of multi-cultural education. 

b. Pennsylvania Department of Education 
should form networks with various ethnic com- 
munities as human resources for providing cul- 
tural sensitivity /competency training for local 
school districts. 

Educational Needs of Migrant 
Workers's Children and New 
Immigrants/Refugees 

a. The Conunonwealth shall provide direct ser- 
vices and/or referral to appropriate agencies for 
children of migrant families, newly arrived im- 
migrants and refugees. 

b. The Commonwealth shall provide bilingual 
education to limited English proficiency (LEP) 
and English as a Second Language (ESL) stu- 
dents, with appropriately trained and certified 
instructors. 

c. Local school districts should utilize vacant 
school facilities for summer bilingual and multi- 
cultural education programs run by local ethnic 
organizations. 
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The Role of the Pennsylvania Heritage Affairs Commission 



a. Establish the Pennsylvania Heritage Affairs 
Commission through legislative authorization 
and mandate as the institutional embodiment of 
the Commonwealth's commitment to issues of cul- 
ture and pluralism. 

b. Strengthen funding to the Commission to 
enable its members and staff to meet the goals 
outlined in this report. 

c. Review the relationship of ethnic commis- 
sioners to their communities; ensure that com- 
munities are appropriately represented and 
informed of Commission activities. 

d. Commissioners should commit to meet with 
broad range of organizations within their own 
ethnic community to ascertain their concern? and 
needs to insure adequate representation lo the 
Commission. 

e. The Governor should consider regional 
balance in Commission appointments. The ap- 



pointment of ethnic commissioners should ensure 
that different regions of the Commonwealth are 
repr^ented in succ^ive terms, 

f. The Commii«on slu)uld hold full meetings 
with greater frequency, and consider the pos- 
sibility of weekend meetings to allow more time 

meeting. 

g. Increase efforts to disseminate and coordinate 
Heritage Affairs Commission policy issues and 
program activiti^ with other state agencies. 

h. Conduct regional meetings of the Commis- 
sion, or hearings, to ascertain r^ional and locil 
issues and needs. 

i. Expand Commission's public outreach efforts 
to broaden the impact of the Commission's work. 
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